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AS AE DOOR STEEKS, ANITHER CLOSES, 
BY ALEXANDER RODGERS. 
Methinks some auld Scotch proverb says, 
* As ae door steeks anither opens ;”’ 
Though this may sometimes be the case, 
Its sad reverse much oftener happens. 
Let’s therefore try the thing anew, 
(Though it should be as old as Moses), 
And prove this axiom just and true, 
‘As ae door steeks anither closes.” 


The man whose trade moves to his mind, 
Is always sure of friends to help him, 
And ne’er is at a loss to find 
An open door—a hearty welcome ; 
But he, whose fortune’s on the wane, 
Who tries—and tries—and tries, but loses, 
Soon finds just reason to complain, 
“ As ae door steeks anither closes.” 


The haughty minister of state, 

Who proudly basks in royal sunshine, 
While numbers daily on him wait, 

To catch a glimpse of borrowed moonshine ; 
Poor man! for ali his pomp and power, 

He sleeps not on a bed of rosez, 
For should his lord but shut the door, 

Then every door against him closes. 


The artizan whose dauntless mind 

Revolts against his proud oppressor, 
Turned off—can no employment find, 

For being such a bold transgressor ; 
His suit is met in every place 

With jibes, and jeers, and turned up noses ; 
Thus feels he this sad truth, alas! 

‘** As ae door steeks anither closes.” 


The spendthrift wild, who wastes his wealth 
In rioting and dissipation, 

Ne’er dreams, poor fool! of injured health, 
Pale want, or blasted reputation. 

Disease and poverty come on, 
His credit every where he loses, 

Even self-respect at last is gone, 
Door after door against him closes. 


The poor neglected virtuous man, 
Who long the storms of life has braved, 
Sinks down, at last, exhausted—wan—- 
Of every earthly stay bereaved ; 
Yer still has he one prop that’s sure, 
On which his barrassed soul reposes, 
Though spurned from every earthly door, 
The door ef Heaven never closes. 





KISSING. 
There's something in a kiss, 
Though I cannot reveal it, 
Which never comes amniss— 
Not even when we steal it. 


We cannot taste a kiss, 

And sure we cannot view it, 
But is there not a bliss 

Commu: icated through it! 


I am weil convinced there is 
A certain something in it— 
For though a simple kiss, 
We wisely strive to win it. 
Yes there's something in a kiss 
If nothing e!se would prove it, 
It might be proved alone by this— 
All honest people love it. 
—————[— 
" al ’ al 
THE KEG OF POTTEEN. A TALE. 
“ Well, not a farden more {ll 


ll abate you, Tim; it’s too chape you'll be after 
having it already.”’ 


“Come, thin, I suppose I nee:l say no more about it, Larry; so here’s the 
money.” 

** And here's the receipt, Tim; and here's towards your good health! and I 
pray that THE sTILL may have as good luck with you as it had with me; and, 
woth! if it has you'll have small raison to repint your bargain. I’m working 
that still now, Tim—let me see—going hard on seven years, and not so much as 
a grasshopper, let alone as a gauger, ever thwarted me oncet. 
looky consarn entirely, ‘Tim.” 

“‘Ough! thin, sure it’s inyself ‘ill be satisfied if it unly thrives half as well 
wid me as it did with you, Larry,” answered his companion, “ but somehow or 
other you were fort'nate beyant all I ever seen or heerd tell of.” 

“ By dad! you may say that, and no lie, Tim; and thankful for it lam: I 
did make a porty little penny in it sure enough. And now, may be, I wont stock | 
my farm with my hard honest airpings, and live dacent and respiciable for the | 
rest of my born days wid my poor wife, and my thirteen little childher: and 
isn’t that a comfort to think of! and sure wont you yourself, Tim, have the | 
same comfort one of these days!” 

“ Certainly, Larry, I may, at laste I hope so; and snre! 
me—here’s your health! come, fil! your glass!” 


It's a nsighty 


' 

your words revives | 

| 

“No more for me jist now, Tim, I'll bid you good bye a vich, for I must hur- | 
ry on tothe HALL with the little keg that you see here.” 

“ Sure thin, Larry, it was just about that same keg that I was going to spake 
Now J put it to yourself, as it's the last keg of all on hands of your own running, | 
tundher-an-‘ounties ! dont you think now, that in all conscience, 
ean do is to throw it into the bargain to me?” 

5 Moot! toot! toot! asy, Tim, asy, Tim, darlint! asy, why @ vich ma chree, 
it id be as much as my life is worth to disappoint the ‘squire, down at Ballyshin- 
dy Hall, of it, now that he has set his heart upon it. For, you see, as it was he 
that tuk my wery first keg of all, ‘ Larry,’ says he to me only last Sunday, and 
we coming out of the chapel after mass, ‘ ] 
Ving up business now,’ says he, ‘and if you don’t bring me the very /ast keg of | 
all, bad ecran to ine,’ says he, ‘if I wont be the death of you !’ 
he’s a gentleman, and he’s my foster. brother, 


0 ur 


the laste you 


sarry, your soul !’ says he, ‘ you're gi- 


Besides, Tim, | 


and he was always a good friend | 
to me, and I've no doubt he'll be a good friend to you too, or a good customer at | 
laste, for he can't do a-thout the dhrink. I'm certain sure he's able to take more 


potcheen whisky, at a sitting, nor any other two f ever laid eyes "pon. And it's 


| he that likes it. 
about the keg.” = tab 
* Why, in that case of coorse But, harkee! Lerry, I heard acctdint'ly 
| from one of the boys, that Mac Ullage, the gauger, inteaded to pay a visit to 
Ballyshindy—iown and parish—this day, ware-hawk! that’s enough ! good 
| bye!” 
; ‘« Good bye, Tim, and success, ma bouki!!” said Larry es he shook his friend's 
| hand, “never fear for me—not a gauger ever peeled a pratie that Larry O'Lea- 
| ry is not able to do.” 

“ Then leok out sharp to-day,” said his friend, Tim Meran, as he departed to 

; take possession of his newly purchased distillery : while Larry, placing the pre- 
cious keg in a little ass’s dzay (the occupant of whose shafts had been quietly 
browsing beeide them, curing the whele of their debate,) proceeded to cover all 
| over with a tolerably large l.ad of newly mede heath brooms, which he nad pro- 
| vided specially for the purpose. 
| « Tt id be cruel hard entirely to be cotched wid the last keg and all, afther es- 
caping so long,”’ muttered Larry to bimeself, as he took the little ass by the head 
rein, and led her into the direct road to the fameus village of Ballyshindy. ‘+ It 
id be cruel hard entirely,” he continued, still musing as be though of Tim Mo- 
| ran’s words, “ mighty hard entirely! come alang, Be-s, get alang a-pet; but no 
matther, we'll cee if I dont blink him yet:’’ and he and his ass at a quiet pace 
jogged towarde the village where the gauger’s hated presence was that day ex- 
pected. 

It is almost superfluous to in‘orm the reader that the opening of the conver- 
sation, by which he has been just edified, is neither more nor less than the clinch 
| ing of along and hard (but not dry) bargeia between two worthies, in which 
Mr. Laurence O-Leary, fora sufficient consideration transfers a contraband sTILL, 
having already realized for himself a handsome competence by it, to his neigh 
| bour Mr Timothy Moran ; who, fired by bis friend’s success, determines to tread, 

a faithful disciple, in the footsteps of so fortunate a master. 
But we must return to Larry, who is now within sight of Ballyshindy. Its 
\ fine, perfect specimen of the old round tewers—its dismantied, but still massive 
* Danish" castle—its mouldering and grey abbey walls, with the delicate tracery 
of their Gothic windews, and arches fondly embraced and supported by green 
| tendrils of ivy—its neat new church—and its thatched coitages miogled with 
| huge elms, in the high tops of which innumerable rooks had taken itinto their 
| heads to build their neste—all blushing in the early sunshine, form the perspec- 
tive of the scene before him. 

Important as the buildings which we have just mentioned may appear; still, 
in Ballyshindy, (as in almost every other Irish town and village) TRE FORGE was 
the grand focus of attraction. Itis the general mart of all the little gossip, and 
parish scandal that may beafloat. While the sturdy sonof Vulcan plies his pon- 
derous trade, his ears aie regaled by the variety of questions and solutions in- 
terchanged between the groups of idlers, who, attracted by the comfortable cli- 
mate of the smithy, lounge about either to tell or listen to the news. 

Clumsy jests, with occasionally a really smart repartee—chuck the halfpenny 
—and wagers about football, wrestling, and sv forth, laid in gallons of porter, or 
noggins of whiskey, give now and again an agreeable diversity to the conversation 
and character of the scene. Atthe time which most immediately concerns our 
narrative, THE eoRGE of Ballyshindy was in full work. Its proprietor, the re- 
doutable Murtoch O*Mally, was at the anvilin person; nor did it want a few of 
its usual news-mongers ; but somehow or other silence seemed just now to be 
the order of the moment; nodsand winks and meaning grins being the only des- 
cription of stock in which business of any amount was done. Murtoch kept 
his eyes fixed on his task, and hammered away with a strength that would have 
| been no discredit to a giant; while the brilliant sparkles from the glowing metal 

flew hissing right and left atevery blow that he delivered 
| Thecause of this reserve was simply that an unusual visitant—and he too an 
| unwelcome one—was amongstthem. This personage was no other than Mr 
| Mac Ullage the gavger, who (true to the information that Tim Moran had receiv- 
ed) was about to pay the village and parish of Ballyshindy a consolatory avatar; 


Disappoint him! talk’s chape! [ dar'nt, Tim, so no more 








eel 
entreaties or fait words could ever mitigate the unmeasured hatred and malice that 
the deformed creature harboured for the man that had once raised up his hand 
against him. 

The mare's shoes was now nearly set to rights, and Mac Ullage was stand- 
ing beside the trough of the forge, leaning on his fowling piece, when suddenly, 
and to the surprise of all present, Dirty Diarmid broke silence, and exelaimed;, 
leering up atthe gauger with the most indefinable expression of countenance— 


weal good poiteen !” 


At this singular and blunt question of Dirty Diarmid’s, a very audible titter 
ran round the forge. The gauger reddened, and, fixing an angry eye on his quer- 
ist, replied— 

‘* How dare you put such aquestion to me, fellow! and me in his Majesty's 
service, and all! Do you know who you talk tot” Here he looked round with 
a dignified air, and, taking out a tin snuff canister from his coat pocket, regaled 
the nose of which we have already made mention with a most lideral pinch of 
Luady Foot's “ high toast.” 

“Oh!” answered Diarmid, nothing awed by the pompous manner of the gau- 
ger, ** for the matter of that, I know who you are well enough: and the raison I 
make bould to ax you the question is, that if you are fond of a dhrop ov the right 
sort, there’s one coming down the sthreet now that most always has some of it 
with him for sale.” 

‘* Down there where you are? Who or what's coming down the street? Is 
itdbramin’ you are, ordo you pretind you see through the bricks and morther of 
ihe wall?” 

“No, I don’t pretind { can ece him,” said Diarmid ; “ but I know he’s comin’ 
for allthat. Whisht—listen—don't yon hear his cry of heath brooms?" 

All listened for a ment, and true to Diarmid’s assertion, a very faint and 
distant cry was just barely audible ; but what the sounds were, or who might be 
the owner of the voice that uttered them, entirely surpassed the auricular powers 
of the most lynx-eared of the Uvestanders. 

Fierce and exciting passions, it ic known, oftentimes give an almost miraculous 
acumen te the human organ of sound; and on the present occasion the mis- 
shapen idiot’s indomitable hatred of the man by whom his feelings had been out- 
raged, so whetted his sense of hearing, that, amid all the clang of the forge, he 
was able to identify a voice, which, even when it had approached considerably 
nearer, and when silence was proclaimed, was perfectly irrecognisable by the 
others. 

‘**’Pon my conscience, Diarmid avourneen, it’s yourself that has the sharp lugs 
—musha, maybe you’d beso engaging as to tell us (poor def craturs) who the 
good body may be that’s approachin’—is it a man or a woman, Diarmid 

‘*Tt’s the murderin’ rascal, Larry O'Leary,” shouted Diarmid angrily, “the in- 
ternal potteen-hawker !” 

‘* Whist, you thief ef the world, whist! Don’t you kaow the gauger’s byt” 
whispered Murtoch, who was a friend of Larry’s, and was right fond of a glass 
of good potteen himself. 

‘*O’Leary! I know O'Leary,” interposed the gauger, ‘and I always con- 
sidered him an honest, hard working man. Can what you just now said be pos- 
sible, my good friend 1’ he contiaued, in an eager and conciliatory tone to Dirty 
Diarmid ; * are you quite certain—I mean, could you enable me to prove, to de- 
tect, that is, this———”’ 

‘“* Boo!” interrupted Diarmid, “ all myself can prove is this: wherever you 
see Larry O'Leary, you may take your bok oat that there’s more or less potteen 
within your gun’s length of him.” 

** Silence, you ugly blagard,” whispered Murtoch again, angrily. 
say, or I'll hit you a lik of the nailrod.” 

‘*He hit me enough already—I advise you not!” was the dogged reply of 
Diarmid, as he flounced out of the forge and skulked into the next cabin. Prer- 
haps he feared that Larry's ass might require some dressing about the feet, and 
that his foe and he should bappen to encounter each other face to face—an event 


“Silence, [ 








finding on the way, however, that his mare had slipped an off fore-shoe, he called 
} a halt at O'Malley's to have it set to rights. 

; Mac Ullage wosa short thick-set figure, with short thick arms, short thick 
| fegs, and a very short, very thick neck, surmounted by a bullet head, well thatch- 
| ed with wiry clese-cut black hair 


| 
} 
His eyes were small, quick, dark, and rest- 
less; his brows shaggy, and bis whole countenance strongly expressive of dis- | 
| trust and low cunning. Jt was a broad, flat face, of a du!! soapy colour, with the 
| sole exception of the nose, and ¢hat was a little curiosity in its own way. | 


This 
| feature, in shape, closely resembled a mutton kidney ; 


in colour, (or rather colours) | 
it was of a genuine orange at the base, which, by almost imperceptible gradations, 
| hike the tints of an evening sky in autumn, or the worsteds ina young lady’s sam- 
pler ata boarding school, diverged into a deep vermill on as it approached the 
tip, which again ** deepening, deepening still,” was of a mingled red and indi 

go hue. The whole formed a most appropriate and unix 


jue sefiine toa huge | 
apex. What pecu- 

liar regimen had imparted tu his nose this very suspicious appearance Mr. Mac | 
| Utlage himself may best explain, and it is not our province to be inquisitive. | 
| We may, however, mention (just to laugh at the absurdity of the charge) that 
| ramour whispered him ‘o be the most inveterate lover of potteen that his own 
pa ish (which adjoined that of Ballyshindy) could boast of 

| dal wil/ fabricate! A gauger drink illicit spirits! 
ficiently ridiculous. 

disposed of 


| carbuncle of the first water, which ornamented the extreme 


What stories scan- | 
Pooh! the mere idea is suf- 
Ube remainder of this important official’s portrait is easily 
He wore a sort of half sporting dress, not unlike that worn by 
many respectable farmers ; end carried about with him a short fowling piece, as | 
he said himself **to have an odd shot atany chance game that might cross his 
way,” but as the neighbeurs slyly whispered, for ‘quite and clane another rai- | 
son he had.” 


| Such was the personage that was now regarded with glances of antipathy and | 
distrust by all present villagers in Murtoch's smithy, with the exc eption of ONE | 

| And that one? was an assistant of our smith’s, who for mere charity sake, had 
appuinted him to the high office of bellows blower in ordinary to himself, This | 

| enviable place-holder, from the exuberant filth in which he allowed his out- | 


— man to revel, had gained for himseif the appropriate cognomen of Dirty 
Jiarmid. j 


Poor Diarmid was one of those monstrosities that nature, when ina cruel or | 
a fantastic mood, sometimes chooses to usher into life. 


To describe the utter 
deformity of his person would be impossible. 


form of a long-armed but very clumsily built monkey, save that the shoulders 


carried an enormous hump; and that the head, which appeared to have been set | 


on rather obl quely, was about five times too large, in proportion to the rest of the | tive, Larry was obliged to halt 


body. Some co: siterrd the Dirty one to be a born idiot; ethers thoughthim a 


Perhaps he parto k of both characters 
privi eged favourite, and was welcome 
chanced to drop into 


knave, 


For he sometimes took sudden fits of idjeness, and roam- | 


ed abont the country for days together, neglecting the bellows d: partment of | brooms ‘pun the bog’s side.” 


his kind patron's establishment entirely. With the youngsters he was a decided | 
favourite, and well be kiew how to confirm bimseif in their good will, by 
robbing for them, bird's nests, and meukiog up nosegays of flowers. In fact, he 
had but one enemy, or more properly speaking, he himself was the enemy of but 
a single telividaatin the world —and that individual was no other than our he 
Larry O'Leary. 


It chanced, ono @ occasion, that Diarmid had received rather a severe a] 
of a wine from Lerry, whe d 


ivbifference to pry into rhe i 


ish | 
etee ed him endeavouring, with more than idiotlike 
terior of certain small parcels, the cx 

s to keep a secret 


intents of wh 
their owner seemed gost 4 This blow Dirty Diarmid | 
had vever forgiven ; 


It bore some resemblance to the | til 


He was, however, a sort of | and 


ia the habit of vending and nawking avout ilic't 
| are # mere make-believe to cover the contraband commodity ” 


No attempts et conciliation—no proffered kindness—no j ing v 


to which he always seemed to have a great aversion 


What he had said, liowever, served to put the gauger completely on the alert ; 
and the mare's shoes being now set all torights, he busied himself in retighten- 
lng 


g her girths, which he had slackened during his halt, until Larry and his load 


|} wf brooms had passed by Murtcch’s forge, on their road towards Ballyshindy 
Hall. 


He then mounted and paced slowly after the object of his snspicions—w isely 
‘onjecturing that the business between Larry and him would be transacted much 
more safely to himself in alonesome part of the road than in the street of Bally- 
shindy, where the potteen-vender (if such he proved to be) would be sure to 


find frieads and backers in all the idlers that their altercation might happen to 
collect. 


Now, in passing through the street of Ballyshindy, poor Larry's demeanour 


was altogether calculated not a little to confirm the gauger’s already aroused sus- 
picions ; for, having heard that Mac Ullage wes in the forge, he flogged his ass 


| impatiently along the s reet, bawling, at the top of his voice, ‘heath brooms! 


new heath brooms!" yet without daring to look one side or the other, and quite 
regardless of more than one of the townswomen, who being anxious to make a 
purchase, ran out into the street and called loudly after him, “brooms here.” 
Chey might just as well have remained silent, for Larry still flogged away, and 
holding the lntle animal, dragged it along at a most unnatural pace, in which two 
of the legs seemed to trot while the other pair seemed to perform a sort of can- 
ter. This hurned and unaccountable conduct almost convinced Mac Ullage that 
the unfortunate Larry was on aguilty errand. Jt even occurred to him that the for- 
bidden article might be secreted in the very place where Larry had, as before- 
mentioned, concealed it, namely in the little dray, and under the load of brooms. 
Proud, and flattered by bis own sagacity in having bit upon this conjecture, he 
pushed on briskly and overtook the object of his chase just opposite the walls of 
Baliyshindy abbey. 

** Good morrow, O'Leary,” he exclaimed, checking his mare beside the little 
ass car. “Be so good as just to pull up your ass for one moment; I want to 
have a word with you.” 


‘“Ah! then, good morrow kindly to your honor ! 


it's a fine elegant day it is for 
your honor's ride. 


Get along, Bessy, get along, a-pet,”” answered poor Larry, 
terribly frightened, and pretending not to have heard the tog to Mac Ullage’s sa- 
lute. 

‘Do vou hear what I say, man?” roared the gauger, leaning from the saddle 
| his mouth was within a yard of Larry's ear, “ stop your ass at once, I have got 


| something of importance to say to you ” 


There was no resisting this. Mac Ullage’s tone and manner were so impera- 


**Musha!’’ he exclaimed, affecting surprise, ‘I beg your honor’s pardon over 


1 over, for not attending to you at first; but you see the clatter of this little 


to a potato or aherring in any cabin he | dray on the broken stones half bothers me; and along with that I’m a little hard 
o’ hearing ever since Wensdy week, when I coch could 


ld cutting heath for the 


Mac Ullage dismounted, and, slinging his bridle carelessly on one arm, address 


ed poor Larry with official dignity 


“ Larry,” said he, ** you and | have been always good neighbours, and have of 
)bliged each other, so | must say that | regret that any difference should take 
e between us. But you know yourself that I’m a@ man that must do my duty, 
s Majesty's service and all; and so there's no nse in going about the 
sh with it now. In one word, then, | have received information that you are 


shiskey, and that these brooms 


and me 


“Ah, thin,” interrupted Larry, **can | believe that my own ears is after hear 
what your honor ts afyher sayir.g !” 


FE a de anarnenall 


‘‘ Ah! thin, does your honour’s worship ever thrate yourself to a naggin of the - 
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Mac Ullage, however, without heeding him, continued— 

“ T really am sorry, but such being the case, I must now demand, in the King’s 
mame, to search this load of brooms.” 

As he spoke the last words, he drew the ramrod from his gun, and made a pass 
or two with it through Larry’s bundles of heather.—* Ah, hah!” he exclaim- 
ed at last, triumphantly, “‘I can feel it as plain as possib'e. Hurrah! it's here, 
ure envugh.” 

Larry felt that he was caught: there was no time for deliberation, but in half 
a second his resolution was adopted. In a tone, therefore, as calm as Mac 
Ullage’s was excited, he ejaculated, ‘‘ An’ sure, dont I know it’s there?” 

“O, you acknowledge it, then !’’ said the other, still joyously. ‘In the name 
of our sovereign lord and master, King George,:I seize——” 

“* Whist, Mr. Mac Ullage, avick ma chree, whist!” interrupted Larry, “and 
don't ge an’ make a pair of amadhauns of us both in the middle av the public 
road, and maybe somebody listening.” 

** | don’t care who's listening,” said Mac Ullage; ‘‘I must do my duty and 
0, I say, I seize upon - 

“ Saize upon the devil!” again interrupted Larry. ‘I beg your honor’s par- 
don for swearing, but just let me ax y’rself, Mr. Mac Ullage, in the name of all 
that’s good, where ts the use of your making a saisure of what’s your own pro- 
perty already ?” 

«Why, O'Leary,” said Mac Ullage, stammering a little at the guilty reminis- 
cence of certain small purchases that he had with the utmost caution effected, 
“«wou—you den't iniend—I mean you don’t dare to charge me—that’s in his 

“Majecty’s service and ali, with being the owner of contraband spirits?” 

“Ts it.me that you'd suspect of such a dirty thrick?” said Lary, indignantly. 
**No, but if any other big blagard like me was to charge your honor with the like, 
is’nt it myself that id go forward and swear your honor out ov it as white as the 
driven snow.”’ 

«Then, what the mischief do you mean, man?” returned the gauger recover- 
ing his self-possession. 

**What doI mane?” said Larry; “sure if you'll only have patience fora 
aninit, 1’jl tell you all about it; and would’nt I have tould you all about it before, 
and wasn’t I just clearin’ my voice to begin the very first instant that you rid up 
to me ; but, onnamondhiaoul! how could I tell you when your honor slapped at 
me at onct, without given me time to cry credo? But if your honor sure will 
only listen to rason I could asily——”’ 

“ Listen to reason! certainly I'll listen to reason,” answered Mac Ullage. 
** Tet me hear what you've got to say for yourself regarding this unpleasant busi- 
ness. 

«* Why, your honor,” said Larry, with well-assumed earnestness, ‘J’l] just up 
and tell you the whole tiuth. First, then, you see, when | bought the mouileen 
heiffer from Tim the day afore yesterday, like a dacent boy an’ he is, and maning 
very well I’m sure, and little thinking ov the trouble it id bring me into. Faiks! 
I'll own to you, sure enough, he threw the litle keg here into the bargain to me 
as aluck penny. ‘And what do you intind to do with it, Larry ?’ said my wife, 
says she, that evening. ‘Faicks, Mary,’ says J, ‘I was thinking of making a 
present of it to the priest.’ * Pooh! man,’ says she, ‘ where's the use of throw- 





ing clane water into the well; sure the priest gets enough of it,’ says she, ‘ and 


it’s too much for yourself to keep; but take my advice, Larry,’ says she, ‘and 

»P'll tell you what to do with it. There's Mister Mac Ullage,’ says she, ‘that your 
vunder a many an obligation to—did’nt he lend you the two harrows in last March, 
‘and the barrow and water-truck again in June, and let me ask you what return did 
you ever make! But now’s your time to do the dacent thing—-so take the cask 
to-morrow,’ says she, ‘and fetch it over to Mr. Mac Ullage, and presint it to him 
with your and my compliments.’ ‘ Liggum lathé a coilleen ma chree,’ says I, 
for I saw by her manner that to contradict her id be useless, for the women will 
have their way in spite of a body sometimes, sir. So by this and by that myself 
avas On my way to make an offer of it to your honor.” 

** But, Larry, they tell me that this is a common practice of yours.” 

**Not a dacent neighbour ever tould you so; my head to a hapeny it was no 
other Christian in the versal world that tould so thunderin’ a lie, but Dirty Diar- 
mid at the forge '” 

«*T admit that he 7s my informant.” 

“ Didn't | know it; but don’t I know too, that your honoris too much a gin- 
‘tleman to take the word of a gaummouche agin an honest hard-working man?” 

Mac Ullage walked up and down for a moment, as if undecided. 

“JT think I’m giving him a little Blarney of the right sort now,” solilequized 


She Atvion. 


danger at all, I’m sartain sure—that is, 1 hope not; purvided only we make 
haste. ' 

“Haste ! then why haven't you been quicker you brute !” screamed the irrita- 
ble lady, giving way for the moment to her passion, and giving way at the same 
time to her fist, which sounded against Larry’s lower ribs. 

“* Why, you see, ma'am, it was myself found it all out, and more power to me 
for that same; but, to cum to the pint at wanst, the whole truth is simply this, 
some dirty big blagard has up, and wint, and gev information of the master for 
having a drop of something in the house; and to be sure, in a whiff, officers is 
despatched to sarch—they are in Ballyshindy now—but by good luk myself got 
wind of the matter, put the master on his gard, so he’s gone back to keep them 
in parley while you and J are making ail sartain to disappoint the ‘ternal villains. 
But, avourneen, (I beg your pardon for the word, ma’am,) we haven’t a minit to 
lose ; so, mind my words now, he desired you to give me the Kxe that's on the 
oak sillion behind the cellar door, any wexe’s THE KEY !” ' f 

Mrs. Mac Ullage, whose wits had been, one by one, taking leave of her during 
Larry’s recital, here made a most magnanimous effort to rally her scattered ener- 
gies; she could speak only in incoherent sentences, it is true, but then she could 
act—act energetically—making a sudden rush at Latry, she seized him by the 
collar of the coat, and led, or rather dragged him along the hall, and down the 
back stairs, at a pace which considerably hazarded the safety of their pair of necks. 
In a twinkling the key was turned, the door dashed open, and they at once stood 
beside the oak stillion, and its unlawful burden. 

‘* There it is,” she stammered breathlessly; “did I ever—my poor Mac— 
what an escape, the odious stuff—goodness me! joy be with it—mercy if they 
surprise us—how I am ubliged to you saved us from disgrace—will we ever 
be in time? take it—ah, make haste.” 

It happened that these admonitions to speed were superfluous on the present oc- 
casion, for O'Leary had far more cogent reasons of his own to hasten his move- 
ments than any his fair monitress could urge. He spoke not a word; but the 
keg was under his arm, and he was up the back stairs, and out at the hall-door, 
in a single moment. Being no novice at stowing away an article quickly, a few 
brooms were misplaced, the keg vanished, and the covering once more adjusted 
with a dexterity that would have been creditable to a Donnybrook juggler. He 
then merely touched his hat to the convalescing fair one, who was leaning beside 
the door, and putting Bess to her fastest gallop, exerted his own legs manfully to 
keep pace with her. The road he took was a short one, and led directly to Bal- 
lyshindy Hall, and by this route his journey was nought. The whole distance 
was accomplished within half an hour ; Ballyshindy Hall was gained ; the whis- 
key was deposited where ‘day's gaudy eye” had never penetrated; in a word, 
Larry had triumphed, and, be‘aking himself to the kitchen, was expeditiously 
supplied with refreshments, while he wiped the sweat from his brow, and flung 
himself at ease along the settle. The squire had that day a few friends to en- 
tertain ; it is needless to say that Larry’s keg was welcome, it is doubly needless 
to say that the guager’s was twice as welcome, and it’s trebly needless to state, 
that, after dinner, when Larry with a hot tumbler of the identical material before 
him, told the company, in his own humorous way, the circumstances of his ren- 
contre with the gauger, that the cheers, laughter and uproarious merriment of 


all present, surpassed even anything that Ballyshindy Hall itself had ever shook 
with. 








ETIQUETTE. 


Etiquette is a gallicism which has yet scarcely obtained its letters of nation- 
alization from the dictionary compilers, though thoroughly naturalized in all 
spoken discourse. In its etymology, however, it is closely connected with an 
ancient, respectable, and (to use a fashionable epithet) celebrated English voca- 
ble,—"* ticket,""—a word not only universally received itself, but representing that 
which is the means of introducing others into almost every society constructed 
on an exclusive principle. The nature of this verbal alliance is well illustrated 
by the Shekspearian phrase ‘* We must speak by the card,” which indicates that 
what is now called the programme of a public ceremonial, was once denominated 
a card, or ticket. To speak or act by the card, then, was to be guided by the 
prihted directions laid down by the master of the ceremonies, the lord marsbal, 
or other competent authority. on any such particular occasions in that behalf pro- 
vided and prepared. Etiquette, consequently, in its modern acceptation, refers 
to some line of conduct which has been ticketed with the approbation of the great 
leaders of society. 





Larry, smiiing internally at his own mendacious effrontery. 

Mac Ullage scratched the back of his ear with his fore finger. He was exces- 
sively fond of potteen! 

** Larry,’’ said he, with some hesitation, “damn it, man, if I thought——hem— 
I mean if I was certain that this was a solitary case, and that you really, as you 
say, intended the——-not that I much like the idea of accepting a contraband 
present, and, indeed, though I do take it, it’s only, ahem, for fear you might think 
I was too proud to accept of your proffered kindness; no such thing, and I’m 
under obligations to Mrs. O’Leary for remembering me—so—a—so—come, | 
must overlook your error this once; but take care of me for the future. 1 must 
do my duty, mind.” 

“Mr. Mac Ullage, sir,” said Larry, ‘whenever we meet for the future, I 
hope you'll just sarch me from the wad of my caubeen to the straw in my 
brogues, and then your honcur ’ill be satisfied whether I’m an honest man or 

not.” 

“*Very fair; we had better push on now.” 

iim an instant the two quadrupeds were sociably jogging along side by side, Lar- 
ry's little ass going it non passibus uquis. 

They had now arived ata fierk in the road, one prong of which led on to Bally- 
shiody Hall, while the other brought you into the next parish, and passed the door 
of the gauger’s domicile. The ass, instinctively, was forthe ‘ Hall” side, bat 
Larry, with a lash, controlled her inclination. Now had Mac Ullage not accom- 
panied Larry, we will not pretend to say whether his course would not have been 
different. But the truth is, Mac Ullage slightly suspected him, and so he thought 
it prudent io make sure. This arrangemeut was a sore disappointment te Larry, 
who (why disguise the fact’) certainly did intend to have broken faith with him. 
Mac Uilage, however, had determined to prove himself up to trap, and leave no 
loop-hole for Larry to make his escape; so. trying to conceal his mortification, as 
well as he might, our hero paced on quietly beside his escort, conversing of the 
weather, the crops, and such other subjects as the season and state of the coun- 
try suggested. 

“Tbey had now advanced w:thin a few yards of the gauger’s house, and Mre. 
Mac Ullage, who happened to be standing at the door, hemming the border of a 
mew lace cap, was not a little surprised to see her dear Mac returned already. 
The object of her affection, however, advanced no further, but pulling rein, sud- 

-denly addressed O'Leary. 

** Weil, Larry, I believe all's right now, I see the Mistress standing at the door 
there, and, as I have a long tide before me yet, I don’t see the use of accompany- 
ing you any farther. Here, take this key, give it to Mrs. Mac Uilage, and tell 
her | desired you to place the keg beside THE OTHER LITTER ONB that’s on the oak 
stillion behind the cellar deor.”’ 

“I will, sir,” said Larry, with an expression of face miraculously solemn ; ‘I 
will, sir,” and he took the key. Mac Uilage then, merely pointing with the butt 
of his fowling-piece at Larry, nodded siguiticantly to his better-haif, meaning her 
to undersiand thereby, that he consigned Larry and his cargo to her care, and 
then, turning his mare's head, was soon once more on his way to Ballyshindy. 
His pace, at first, was rather slow, and, after proceeding a short distance, he turn- 
ed about his head and looked back, but seeing Mrs. Mae Ullage and Larry in close 
conversation, and the latter frequently pointing to the guilty load of brooms, 
“all's safe !’’ he exclaimed, and, setting spurs to his mare, galloped away to visit 
with vengeance every unlucky wight, that his vigilance mightdetect trespassing 
on his majesty’s sacred rights and privileges. 

In this instance, however, he bad drawn his conclusion too hastily when he as- 
sured himself that “all was safe ;” for, as it happened, all was not safe, nor any- 
cthing like safe either. Fer Larry no sooner found he had the opportunity than 
he began to cast in his own mind, a plan not only to keep his own keg, but even 
te possess himself of that other little one thatthe gauger mentioned as being on 
the stillion behind the door. Now, Mrs. Mac Uilage being a lady of rather excit- 
able nerves, was as we before mentioned, rather surprised at her deary’s sudden 
return ; this surprise was considerably increased by that loved one’s mysterious 
“mods and becks,” which to her lively penetration, were perfectly unintelligible ; 
but ber astonishment and anxiety toknow ‘ what was the matter!" reached the 
very highest pitch possible when she saw her liege lord as suddenly gallop away 
again at a pace that in ber estimation fully equalled that of John Gilpin, through the 
famous town of Edmonton ; from Cowper’s autheatic history of whose ride she 
had frequently derived a fund of pleasure and improvement; as which of us has 
mot! Larry was not at all excited, but was very mysterious. Mrs. Mac Ullage 
— not contain herself; he merely nodded, and pointed frequently to the broom- 
load. 

“My good man, Mr. O'Leary I mean,’ she exclaimed agitatedly, ‘did you 
ever Gvodness gracious do, if you can, for heaven's sake inform me what 
in the wide world is the matter with Mr. Mac! what can be come over bim, or 
where is he off to now, in such a frightful hurry !” 

“Ah! sare enough, ma'am,” responded Larry, “it’s himself that has good 
fason to be in a burry.” 

** Merciful! how you frighten me exclaimed the lady. “The dearman! I 
hope nothing unfortunate—nothing dangerous can have 

Larry, who had been eagerly looking after Mac Ullage, and was now satisfied 
that there was no likelihood of his sudden return, here interrupted the lady's ten- 
dex apprehensions. 


**Oh, no, no, ma’am, said he, ‘don't be afeard, at all, ma'am; there's no 








The learned in these matters will not fail to perceive that etiquette, thus em- 
ployed, has nearly lost its literal signification, and is used very much in a figura- 
tive sense ; ceremonial tickets of direction not having yet found their way into 
private society, except in the single instance of fancy and dress balls, in which 
the nature of the required habiliment is so set down and specified ** in the card ”’ 
of invitation. The reason for this differeuace is obvious: the despotism of ex- 
clusive society, albeit, absolute, irresponsible, and vested in certain individuals 
with an authority which none presume to resist, has yet no chartularies nor con- 
stitutions to produce. It is neither rank, nor wealth, nor political power which 
confers the dictatorship ; there is no law, nor even custom, to back the preten- 
sions ; nor is there any well defined personal characteristic which can be safely 
depended upon, as warranting the exercise of the powers wielded in its name. 
The proof of the right lies altogether in its exercise; and, as Voltaire irreve- 
rently said of the priesthood, ‘* Notreignorance fait tout leur science,” so the 
setters of fashions and etiquettes may say that the general submission makes all 
their supremacy. In a government thus established, there can be no written 





law, because no one would be so rash as to bring his authority into open ques- 
tion by affixing his name to a code. Other associations have their ‘rules and 
regulations,” because the legislators who draw them up are especially appointed 
ad hoc ; but the legislators for etiquette have no indisputable rights, save those 
which are undisputed, and there must be neither hand nor seal affixed to their 
edicts. 

In another sense, indeed, there may be still sumething approaching to the 
literal in the application of the word, inasinuch, namely, as a perfect knowledge 
of etiquette is a real shibuleth, orticket of admission, in'o good society. The 
code of etiquette, like the unwritten common law of the land, is cognizable only 
through practice ; and they who are not born and brought up within the sphere 
of its activity, have but a small chance of mastering all its details. According- 
ly, a breach of etiquette, however trifling, is universally held to be the best evi- 
dence that the offender is not ‘one of us,” but has surreptitiously crept into the 
enchanted circle, and is a proper subject for social ostracism ; and it is on this 
account, that to eat peas with a knife, very justly shuts the doors of the polite 
more absolutely against the criminal, than a fauz pas at Crockford’s or a verdict 
for crim con. in the Court of Queen's Bench. 

In this dispensation there is nothing injurious to the parties for whose use the 
code of etiquettes is promulgated ; on the contrary, it has this positive and spe- 
cific advantage, that it forms an effectual circumvallation, defending them from 
the encroachments of false and unfounded pretention. No art nor artifice could 
keep at arm’s length the would-be exclusives, if. by conning a written code, they 
could acquire a due knowledge of the infinite vitanda faciendaque which consti- 
tute a polite carriage; but that, as we have said, can only be done by those who 
have served a regular apprenticeship to the business; and the mark of the beast 
is conspicuous on the foreheads of all nut so circumstanced ; so that, like vice, 
to be hated, they need but to Le seen. 

From a consideration of these preliminaries, as applicable to the love of aris- 
tocracy innate in the lower classes of Englishmen, and to the number of upstarts 
which are brought ivto the field to fight for a good place in society, it will not 
surprise our readers that a book upon etiquettes, recently published, should have 
run through seventeen editions, or have been received as a perfect code by all 





who know nothing of what good society really says or dues. Upon this point, 
conscience maintains its right in all their vigour; and the first thing that strikes 
| an aspiring candidate for ‘the genteel thing,” is # deep conviction of his own 
| inabilities. When Lord Duberly was desired to refrain from drinking his tea 

from the saucer, he at once replied, ** La! my Lady, my throat a’n’t paved ;” 
and, in the spirit of humility, all who are anxious to cut all friends and addict 
themselves to a more elevated society, discover the unpaved condition of their 
whole moral complex: they make, therefore, their entrée into a new life either 
| with a diffidence which, however well founded, contributes powerfully to spoil 
the little fitness they may possess for the attempt, and very greatly tends to de- 
teriorate the general effect; or they dash in with a fuss and a swagger, which 
still more strikingly betrays them. To this consciousness we are inclined very 
mainly to attribute the sale of the seventeen editions above mentioned—not to 
speak of the numberless editions of what are called “ silver-forked novels,” which 
are raslily taken as professed schools of gentility—as etiquette propounding her 
most recondite philosophy by examples—and as the safest and surest guides to 
“the whole practice uf high life.” Whoever is conversant with the exclusive 
society of Margate and other similar watering-places, may, if he be a nice ob- 
server, detect the influence of the last of ‘‘ these best public instructors” in 
forming the particular airs and graces of the season. Nay, we are inclined to 
think that our police magistrates would profit by a regular perusal of these ora- 
cles as they are published, which would enable them more thoroughly to enter 
into the spirit of the new “ larks "’ practised by the graduates of the watch-house, 
in servile imitation of those authorities. 

Let it not, however, be imagined of this general anxiety of the public to pos- 
sess themselves of such printed codes of etiquette, that it is a proof of the par- 
ties being altogether wanting in the commodity they would purchase. Every 
circle has an etiquette of its own, which is not the less rigorously observed, for 
wanting the seal of high authority. It was but the other day that we ourselves 
heard a job coachman ata review resent a breach of etiquette in a brother of the 
whip; when, opon being remonstrated with by the lookers-on for his churlish- 
ness, he réplied at once, ‘‘ Why didn’t he ask me civilly!” and, turning to his 
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opponent, told him, “I know manners, if you don't—I'll teach you that, blessed 
if I don’t.” The lower classes are remarkably ceremonious in their casual jp- 
tercourse. ‘ Yes, sir,’ and “no, sir,” are the common forms of social inter. 
course in the streets ; and the very barrow-women are elaborate in their verpa\ 
civilities to each other, whenever their interests or their tempers do not happen 
to tend to a breach of the peace. A very rigid etiquette also governs the occa- 
sions and modes of “ standing treat,’’ and the due repayment thereof in time and 
season. Domestic servitude in great houses is overlaid by etiquettes ; impassa- 
ble lines of circumvallativn are drawn, excluding the outdoor servants from equal- 
ity with those whose services lie in the interior, and separating the “ people ” of 
the second table from the gentlemen and ladies of the first. Even beggary it- 
self has its etiquettes, and an ungenteel intrusion of one mendicant upon ano- 
ther’s walk is universally resented by the corps, as very low misbehaviour. The 
trying conclusions with Fortune by the agency of the tea-leaves at the bottom of 
a cup, is perfectly ‘‘ according to Hoyle’? among maid-servants and washerwo- 
men ; but it is considered a gross breach of etiquette among the more refined 
teachers, in the various seminaries for young ladies that occupy the suburban 
roadsides of our great metropolis. In like manner, there are ‘* houses ”’ in which 
the froth may, with perfect propriety, be blown from a porter pot before drinking ; 
and others in which etiquette commands the thirsty to thrust their proboseis 
‘*nine fathom deep,” if need be, into the yeasty fermentation. Various are the 
laws which regulate the pledging of the wine-cup (or the beer-mug, as the case 
may happen) in the different circles which divide the genus homo; from the 
“ Sir, to you,” of those * licensed to be drunk on the piemises,” to the more 

elaborate ‘‘ It is some time since | have had the honou’, &c. &e.,” and * Will 
you allow me to make up for lost time,’ or the ironical ** Since you are so press- 
ing, I will drink a glass of wine with you,’’ of playbouse-hunting tradesman—or 
to the laconic “‘ wine?” and short jerk of the head of the more civilised inhabi- 
tants of Baker Street and the Regent's Park. On joining a strange dinner-party 

we strongly advise a minu‘e examination into the prevailing etiquette in this es- 
sential; for, asthe venders of quack medicines say, mistakes are dangerous. 

The point is a nice touchstone of breeding, and if your manner be not exactly in 
harmony with thatof the company, your genteel ease will be mistaken for im- 
pertinence, or your elaborate politeness for underbreeding and a bore. 

It is still within the memory of man, that, inthe very best circles of England, 
etiquette prescribed the locking of the door after dinner, and suffered not any 
man to leave the room, till he was unable to quit it without help--an usage 
which comes still nearer to that of the s:vages with whom we started. In those 
days, ‘as drunk as a lord,” was a phrase of some meaning ; and we remember 
that when a witness described himself as being ‘as sober as a judge,” it was 
pertinently retorted by the advocate, ‘ Pray, Sir, do you mean a judge before, or 
afterdinner?” How this time-honoured custom of our ancestors was broken 
through, it were difficult to decide. Many there are whe attribute it to taxation, 
which made this excessive hospitality inconveniently expensive ; and the opinion 
has in its favour certain statistical returns, connecting the enhanced duty with a 
corresponding general diminution of consumption. With long s ttings after din- 
ner, * taking wive’’ with the company at dinner, fell into disrepute—a change 
which is gradually finding its way Yownwards in society. What the ultimate 
consequences of this alteration in our etiquettes will be, it is yet too early to 
discover ; but this we know, that the epoch of transition is attended with much 
general inconvenieuce, strangers being very frequently, as they themselves are 
wont to express the matter, ‘in a quondary,”’ to know what to do—being dis- 
tracted between the dislike to going without their wine if they remain silent, or 
of being thought vulg’r if they challenge a neighbour. Certain it is, that in 
some houses ** wkere things are so, so,”’ and servants not sufficiently abundant, 
the footman, who for the occasion does duty out of livery, by way of butler, is 
compelled to make his angel visits with the sherry decanter rather few and far 
between. To the shy and awkward, also, the courtesy was a capital chausse-pie, 
or, introduction to a conversation with the lady who bappened to sit next to him 
and whom he did not necessarily know ; for itis only in the one great circle that 
everybody in Lonaon knows everybody. 

There is a great moral to be drawn from this philosophy of etiquettes; name- 
ly, that as every circle has its own etiquettes, with which all its members are 
necessarily well acquainted, the whole danger of a breach of its code depends 
upon a perverse desire of individuals to thrust themselves into circles to which 
they do not naturally belong ; or, worse still, upon an absurd attempt to practise 
at second-hand the airs and graces which they have heard are peculiar to the so- 
cieties of their betters. There is a capital Irish story, which has made the for- 
tune of more than one dining out story-teiler, showing how the hero ‘‘ was 
treated by the Beamishes :” in it, a perplexed shopkeeper. for the first time ad- 
mitied to a gentleman's table, breaks his shin against every usage and etiquette, 
which he either mistakes or imitates perversely; so that he gets nothing he 
likes to eat, nothing to drink, save the contents of his own water-glass, and 
fancies himself huffed and neglected by every one at table, and by all the ser- 
vants attending. This, though highly ludicrous in its colouring, is by no means 
an exaggeration of the pains and penalties which wait upon the nouveau riche 
who strives to break through the ring fence of exclusive society. The nicest 
observation, and the most perfect self-possession and address will not carry the 
parvenu successfully through the many minute shadings of etiquette which dis- 
tinguish a man of perfect Lon ton from mortals less elevated ; what chance then 
has an ordinary and ungifted person of escaping from the absurdities attendant 
upon every step, under such circumstances 1 

We know not whether in the strictness of speech it should be said that eti- 
quette regulates the distinctions of language. Horace, indeed, expressly con- 
fers on usage the arbitrium et jus et norma loquendi; but if all usages are not 
etiquettes, all etiquettes are, as we have shown, merely usages. Every ene 
knows (that is, if he knows anything of the matter) that the highest circles pos- 
sess a Jargon of their own, perfectly distinctive : now, although the mere absti- 
nence from its use would hardly be deemed a breach of etiquette, in one other- 
wise comme il faut; yet the not understanding it, and, still worse, the mal- 
apropos application of its terms, like the not speaking Freach, would, ina 
parvenu, be deemed a proof of bad education, and a mark of having haunted 
inferior society, This is a regular pierre d’achopement to the unitiated, and 
should, if possible, be avoided by a discreet silence, until close observation 
clears the matter up beyond the possibility of a doubt. Analogy in this case is 
a dangerous guide. According to its rule, for example, refinement being the 
characteristic of high breeding, there should appear to be litle danger of error, 
in selecting the phraseology the mostdelicate. This is by no means universally 
safe. Among men of perfect bon ton, for instance, the habitual use of indelicate 
expressions is, indeed, generally avoided ; but when the occasion does occur for 
expressing certain ideas—to put on a sheepish air, and employ childlishly mincing 
terms, or awkward pertphrases, is a sure mark of under-breeding. If circum- 
stances make a reference to the idea improper (such as the presence of females, 
or of persons decidedly of superior rank), men of good ton abstain altogether, 
and give to the cunversation another turn; but when they think good to speak at 
all, they call a spade a spade, and have done with it. Let not the uninitiated sup- 
pose, however, that the opposite of wrong is necessarily right, and imagine that 
by being coarse he becomes polite. The man of true fashion is never coarse : 
there is a certain something in his manner (a sans facon perhaps, or baply a 
touch and go,) which detracts from the energy of the expression ; so that nothing 
can be more different in effect, than the same language in the mouth of a gen- 
tleman, and in that of an unJer-bred fellow. 

From the foregoing observations, our readers will be aware how much easiet 
it is to pass muster in courts, than in good society. In the former, the etiquettes 
are facts, definable in the simplest termms—every step is regulated with the great- 
est precision. ‘ Never turn your back on royalty,” ‘ never contradict it,” are 
rules intelligible by the most obtuse ; and ‘* kneel and kiss the king's hand” is 
caught in a single lesson, even by sheriffs aud common-councilmen. Not so, in 
the affairs of aristocratic high life. There, as the reader must, after following 
us thus far, be aware, all is nuance, the poco meno and the poco piu—distinctions 
that may be caught, but cannot be defined. How, for instance, can we explain 
by words the exact pitch of voice which is employed in good company! how 
regulate the exact intervals at which it is necessary to give a nobleman his title, 
or set down the exact circumstances that make it impertinent in one man to drop 
the distinctive title altogether? or what it is that renders it priggish in another 
to abstain from so duing? ‘The general tendency of etiquette is to simplify the 
forms of society, and to render them as little demonstrable as possible; yet who 
will presume to determine beforehand the precise degree of deference which is 
still required in addressing each individual, or to lay down the law ez cathedrd as 
to where a nod ef recognition will suffice, and where a reverence more formal is 
required? 

Having said thus much, it is needless to add that the books of etiquette, the 
printed instructions for good behaviour, are not, and cannot be, other than dowr- 
right traps; and that the very best of them are of no use to anybody but the 
bookseller. Even Lord Chesterfield’s letters failed altogether in making 2 fine 
gentleman of the person te whom they were addressed. For the most part, 
such a synopsis of polite carriage turns upon the most simple facts :—as the not 
spitting upon a carpet, the not poking a neighbour's fork down his throat with 
your elbow ; or it retails matters picked up at second-hand, and, therefore, mis- 
applied. In a society, for instance, where every man’s grade is distinctly mark- 
ed by a title, and where all the parties are known to each other, what 1s more 
simple than the arrangement of precedence’? every man knows his place and 
takes it. Whereas in a society of a less defined grade, what an awkward and 
troublesome thing is it for the mistress of the house to stand upon the order otf 
her friends’ going, meting out precedence, and making distinctions without dif- 
ferences, where all are essentially equal: and how absurd is it for two fools te 
stand bowing to each other while the meat cools, bandying humilities, such as 
+ not before you, Sir,” “ by no means,” * I insist,” “ quite impossible,” &c. &e. ; 
till, at last, both bolt at once, and succeed ia tumbling together from the top ta 
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the bottom of the staircese. For those who stand in need of instructions to 
avoid euch coarse errors, no books would mend their native boorishness ; and, 
for keener observers, it is safer to trust their own impressions, than to fly to au- 
thorities which are no authorities whatever. Good nature, good feeling, and 
good sense, backed with a quick eye, will in a short epace carry a man of sense 
through the very best society, so as to avoid ridicule—especially if he be not too 
much alive to his own self importance, to be natural and at bisease. It is false 
and unfounded pretensioa alone, with its concomitant vanity and presumption, 
that makes itself absurdly conspicuous ; and for those who seek to displace them- 
selves, and run after associations for which their previous habits unfit them, 
no tuition will suffice for their protection. With every/aid, that the best code 
of politeness can afford, they will never rise above the elegance of a master of 
the ceremonies, nor acquire more of the tone of good society, than a groom of 
the chambers. 











DETAILS OF THE RECENT OPERATIONS OF 


BLOWING TO PIECES THE WRECKS OF THE BRIG WILLIAM AND SCHUONER GLEN- 
MORGAN, SUNK IN THE THAMES IN GRAVESEND REACH. 

The brig William, formerly the Desperate man-of-war brig, having been sunk 
at ancher off Tilbury Fort in the month of May, 1837, with a cargo of 233 tons 
of coals, and other articles on board which might weigh 40 tons more, by a steam- 
boat running foul of her, the atteution of the then Lord Mayor of London was 
drawn to this circumstance by the Essex Conservancy Jury, who represented the 
wreck as a nuisance, as it lay in the channel of the river, rather nearer to the 
Essex than to the Kentish shore, and a little to the eastward of Tilbury Fort, in 
the deepest water and most rapid partof the tide-way, and in the track most fre- 
quented by large vessels, which therefore incurred the risk of losing their an- 
chors if they should be obliged to bring up near the spot. 

Accordingly, the Jord Mayor directed advertisements to be inserted in numer- 
ous town and country newspapers, for tenders from such persons as may be wi'l- 
ing to attempt weighing the wreck; and Mr. William Kemp, on the 9th of Au- 
gust of the same year, entered into an agreement for £500 to be paid when he 
had completed the work. He was occupied upwards of two months in the at- 
tempt to weigh this vessel by a very ingenious apparatus of air cylinders, for 
which he had taken out a patent; but having met with frequent interruptions 
from steam-vessels, and by the collision of ships not only against the lighter, a 
small vessel from which he sent down his apparatus, but by deranging and carry- 
ing away his cylinders, he abandoned the undertaking after a considerable pecu- 
piary loss. 

The Master-General and Board of Ordnance were then applied to on the 18th 
of October, in order to ascertain whether the wreck could be blown to pieces by 
gunpowder, and the subject having been by their desire referred to Col. C. W 
Pasley, of the Royal Engineers, he reported that he considered this operation 
perfectly practicable, but that although it would be particularly interesting to the 
corps of Royal Engineers and to the public service generally, he felt it his duty 
to state, that under the consideration that it was better to save than to destroy 
the vessel and her cargo, he thought it practicable to weigh the brig by the simp'e 
and efficient process which had often proved successtul under the like circun- 
stances, by meins of chains and two or more large lighters, instead of using a 
much grea‘er number of air cylinders to be sunk and attached to the brig, and 
afterwards tilled with air by forcing pumps, as has been attempted by Mr. Kemp 
But as this was a naval uperation, Colonel Pasley recommended that the Lord 
Mayor should apply to the Lords of the Admiralty to have the brig William 
weighed, under the superintendence of some competent officer of the Royal 
Navy, by using the means of Sheerness Dockyard ; and he concluded his report, 
which was dated the 3lst of October, by observing, that if the naval assistance, 
proposed to be solicited by the Lord Mayor, should fail, which he did not antici- 
pate, he would then be ready to blow the hull of the brig William to pieces. 

In consequence of this suggestion, an application was made on the 16th of 
Noveinber to the Lords of the Admiralty, to permit Mr. William Purdo, the 
Master Attendant of Chatham Dockyard, to weigh the wreck with Government 
lighters, chains, &c. ; aud this gentleman, who had succeeded about eight years 
before in weighing the Duke of Richmond, Ordnance joy, laden with heavy 
guns, which was sunk and partially embedded in a quicksand on a shoal called the 
Spaniards, about twelve miles from Whitstable, by the process suggested, under- 
took this duty accordingly, by their Lordships’ authority, with every hope and 
expectation of success: but finding great difficulties from the extreme rapidity 
of the tides, and having been impeded by vessels getting foul of his lighters, he 
also abandoned the attempt after a month’s incessant exertions. The opinion 


now is, that if Mr. Purdo had employed more lighters, or rather larger vessels, | 


in this operation, he might have succeeded ; but when the means then at hiscom- 
mand failed, it would not have been prudent in him to have persevered in winter, 
in consideration cf the rapidity of the tides, which rendered it impossible to work 
to advantage, excepting for short periods at high or low water ; and in consequence 
also of his finding, on trial, that he could not work in the night without great risk 
of injury, not only to the apparatus, but to the men employed under his orders, so 
that he had never more than one slack tide of which he could avail himself in the 
short days of that season of the year. 

A reference was therefore again made to Colonel Pasley, who obtained author- 
ity from the Master-General and Board of Ordnance to undertake the service of 
blowing the brig to pieces, and to procure on demand any quantity of gunpowder 
or other requisite stores; and he also obtained the permission of the Lords of 
the Admiraity to have tue assistance of Mr. Purdo, with such dockyard-men as 
he might deem necessary for conducting the naval part of the operation, together 
with the use of a diving-bell lighter; and they also authorised him to have any 
work executed in her Majesty’s Dockyard at Chatham, and any stores supplied 
from thence that might be considered necessary. These arrangements were com- 
pleted, and he had full power to act on the 23rd of December, 1837. 


The only record that Colonel Pasley could discover of a vessel having pre- 
viously been completely destroyed under water by gunpowder, was the Arethusa 
of Liverpool, which was blown te pieces in the harbour of Barbadoes in 1834, 
by Colour-Serjeant Harris and a party of the Royal Sappers and Miners, under 
the command and direction of Major (now Lieut -Colonel) Reid, of the Royal 
Engineers, by anumber of successive small charges of gunpowder, but under 
very different circumstances, forthe depth at low water was only four or five feet, 
so that there was no difficulty in applying those charges. 
water aud rapidity of the current rendering this mode inapplicable to the demoli- 
tion of the brig William, Colone! Pasley determined to blow the hull of this ves- 
sel to pieces by asmall number of much largercharges. Having once fired au 
experimental mine of 2000 Ibs. of gunpowder on Upnor Hill, opposite to Chatham 
Dockya:d; but being inexperienced as to the effect of gunpowder on ships, and 
considering that the brig William was very strongly built, having been a man of 
war, and some said a bomb-vessel, and that the whole interior space was filled 
with coals, he thought it probable, under these considerations, that two very 
large charges of gunpowder of 2500 lbs. each, one to be fired on her larboard 
the other on her starboard side, would be required to make a complete breach 
through the middle of the vessel, which charges he determined to place not ex 
actly opposite, but one nearer to the head and the other to the stern. For this 
purpose he decided upon having two large cylinders made in Chatham Dock- 
yard to hold the powder; and to provide against the possible contingency of 
these not completing the entire demolition of the brig, he obtained a number of 
ten five-gallon oil bottles from the Ordnance stores at the Tower, which he 
proposed to fill with gunpowder, and fire against the fragments of the stem and 


stern of the brig, if any should remain after the explosion of these two great | the possibility of becoming slack. The pulleys were placed ia the situation where 


charges. 

Deeming it probable, that not only the diving-bell but also the diving-helmet, 
which is a sort of portable diving-bell, and the apparatus attached to it might be 
necessary to the success of the proposed operation, he borrowed two sets of the 
latter, one of the pattern proposed by Mr. Dean, of Gosport, who has distinguish 
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The great depth of | 








ed himself by his success in getting up some of the guns of the Royal Gorge; | 


another, somewhat different, which the inventor considered rather an improve- 
ment upon Dean's, though generally similar to it. 


In consideration of the possibility of requiring a good deal of work, either in 


the diving-bell or with the diving-helmet, which, if done i bad weather might be | viously been got out of the way, and all the officers and men removed in boats, 


injurious to the health of the men employed, Colonel Pasley determined to post- 
pone the proposed operation entirely for the winter, which was then setting in 
with great severity, especially as he also found on inquiry that there was not the 
smallest risk of the wreck forming a shoal, the bottom being sound chalk, and the 
rapidi'y of the tides there being too great to admit of any sand or mud collecting 
rownd it. 

In the mean time, he directed several small charges of gunpowder to be sunk 
to the bottom of one of the deepest parts of the Medway, and fired there for 
the sake of experiment, so many of which failed, that for a short time the suc- 
cess of the great operation in view seemed doubtful. These failures arose from 
the use of Bickford’s safety fuses—a most ingenious contrivance, which had 
answered so well in former years, that Colonel Pasley had recommended them 
in unqualified terms, both to the officers of the Royal Engineers and of the 
Honourable East Ind.a Com;any’s Engineers, as being superior to his method, 
not in efficiency, but in being much simpler and cheaper. He now found that 
these fuses, which scarcely ever failed in shoal water, or in short lengths, were 
precarious at great depths, or in great lengths, and so inconveniently slow in 
burning, that he determined not to use them for the proposed great explosions, 
although he still considered them asthe most suitable for blasting rock under 
water by the diving-bell, or for firing small charges, not exceeding 30 or 40 los 
of gunpowder, under water, where there is little or no danger in remainig near 
the spot. He therefore reverted to bis own original mode of firing gunpowder 
under wate: by means of asimall powder hose, filled with fine gunpowder, abou’ 
one-tenth of an inch in diameter, which being properly secured and fixed in a 
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flexible patent leaden pipe, leading from a buoy at the surface, which keeps the 
upper end of it out of water, to the charge at the bottom, burns steadily and 
gradually at the rate of about ten feet in a minute, and never fails to ignite the 
powder unless some accident should happen to the pipe, so as to admit water. 
Whilst the small hose is burning, a column of smoke is seen issuing out of the 
top of the pipe, which indicates that all is right. If the smoke should cease 
without an explosion, it is a certain sign that water has got in, after which the 
officers aud men employed may go to the spot with safety. 

In the<e preliminary experimenis tried during the winter, Colonel Pasley em- 
ployed Captains Sandham and Hawkshaw, the latter of whom would have been 
employed as the executive engineer in the proposed operation, if his company 
had not previously been removed from Chatham. The last experiments were 
very satisfactory : a large cask, of the description fommerly used as a water-butt 
in the Royal Navy, filled with gravel to represent the brig William, was sunk in 
the Medway, opposite to the Dockyard, and blown to pieces by letting down a 
small tin cylinder containing 39 lbs. of powder, which, being pulled into close 
contact with it, was fired in the saanner described. This explosion, in about 
thirty feet of water only, caused a sensation in the Dockyard, by shaking the 
china in the Superintendent's house, and producing a similar effect in the offices 
of the other officers and of their clerks, so that exaggerated notions prevailed as 
to the destructive effects that might be produced on the town ofsGravesend by 
the proposed operation. ‘Todo away such impressions, Colonel Pasley explain- 
ed, in one of his letters to the Lord Mayor, that he had ascertained, by inquiry 
of two respectable eye-witnesses, that ships with large quantities of gunpowder 
on board, when blown up at anchor, had done no injury to objects much nearer 
to them than the wreck was to that town, and that gunpowder under water is 
much less violent than when fired near to or above the surface. Alter this, and 
a similar successful experiment, Colonel Pasley directed the cylinders for con- 
taining the powder to be made in Chatham Dockyard, which were strong wood- 
en buoys, of the same description precisely as the mooring-buoys of ships in or- 
dinary, excepting that the iron hoops were directed to be made weaker and the 
wooden ends thicker than usual. Within each of these, though perfectly water- 
ught, was enclosed, for greater security, a leaden cylinder three feet in diame- 
ter and six feet two inches and a half long, calculated to hold the proposed charge 
of 2500 ibs. of gunpowder. There were three holes on the same side of each 
cylinder. The middle hole had a short leaden tube closed at the bottom, per- 
fectly water-tight, and about twenty-two inches long, fixed to it, leading from the 
outside of the wood to the centre of the great cylinder, with the interior of 
which it had no communication whatever. 

The two other holes were for filling the leaden cylinder with gunpowder, which 
was done with great care on board the diving-bell lighter; after which the upper 
part of each hole was filled with three or four inches of moist clay over the gun- 
powder, and a circular plate of tinned iron was then soldered down over a flange 
or collar, connected with the leaden cylinder, and passing through the whole 
thickness of the wood on that side. But previously to filling the large cylinder, 
a charge of three ounces of powder was placed at the botiom of the leaden tube 
before mentioned, and a smail piece of hose led from thence to the top of the 
centre hole, which was then closed up by a brass serew-cap provided for the pur- 
pose, air-tight and water-tight; and in this state the two large cylinders, each 
containing about 2500 lbs. of powder, were hermetically sealed, as it were, 
against the possibility of accident, and, for further security, placed in the bulk- 
heads fitted up on each side of the diving-bell lighter under lock and key. The 
leaden pipes before mentioned were seventy-five feet long, and one inch in clear 
diameter, which, after the small bores were properly secured in each, were closed 
up at both ends by brass screw-caps, air-tight and water-tight, and were then roll- 
ed up into coils about three feet in diameter, and lucked up in the same bulk- 
heads with the cylinders. In preparing for the explosion, the brass caps were 
unscrewed from the centre hole of the cylinder. and from the bottom of the lead- 
en pipe; and after sewing the ends of the two small hoses together, the leaden 
pipe was screwed down upon the great cylinder by a patent union screw-joint ; 
and as these joiuts, which were absolutely necessary for such great charges, 
were the only doubtful part, the greatest care was taken to prevent any strain up- 
on them. 

On Saturday the 19th of May, 1838, a steam-boat, sent by the Lord Mayor, 
took rouna Lieut. Horabvy and a strong detachment of the 8 h(Captain Yule’s ) 
company of Royal Sappers and Miners to Gravesend, having the diving bell 





lighter in tow, with the gunpowder on board, which was immediately moored by 
Mr. Purdo, who sailed round in the Mercury yacht, in the manner Colonel Pas- 
ley had requested, which was in the direct line of the tide-way, with its head to- 
wards London, exactly over the centre of the wreck, to which it was therefore 
at right angles, tae brig having sunk athwart the channel, with her head towards 
the Kentish shore. ‘The diving-bell lighter showed a pendant, and had the word 
‘* Gunpowder” painted in large letters on both sides of a board fixed across the 
mast, and the two seamen in charge were directed to keep a constant light at 
night in aconspicuous situation. An advertisement had been published in all 
the newspapers requesting that the masters of ships, in passing Gravesend, 
would not approach within a quarter of a mile of the spot, on the day fixed for 
the explosion, which was to be announced by red flags hoisted at Tilbury Fort, 
and on board the diving-bell lighter, as well as by the revenue vessels employed 
on the river; and the officers of that service had orders to send row-boats at the 
time to prevent vessels approaching too near. 

By mooring the diving-bell lighter exactly over the centre of the wreck, Co- 





lonel Pasley proposed to attain the object before stated, of not having the charg- 
es directly opposite to each other, as one was to be lowered from the larboard 
and the other from the starbvard side of the lighter, on contrary sides of the 
wreck. 

On Monday the 2ist of May, Captain Yule, (now Major), of the Royal Engi- 
neers, who was the executive officer for the mining part of the operation, agree- 
ably to his orders, sent down Corporal Henry Mitchell with a diving-helmet, 
who had previously been practised as 4 diver for a short time in the Med- 
way, to fix a couple of eye-bolts to the brig’s side, preparatory to the first 
explosion; after examining the wreck and bottom, he came up and gave a 
very favourable account of his prospects, after which he took his tools and 
descended a second time; but owing, as was afterwards ascertained, to a 
rope fixed round him having become entangled in the wreck, the signals usu- 
ally made by pulling this rope could not be distinguished, and there seemed 
little hope of his safety at the tune when Colonel Pasley arrived, which was 
about four hours afterwards, or about a couple of hours before the period 
of high water; at which time, if this diving operation had succeeded, it was his 
intention to have fired the charge. ‘The diving-bell was then sent down to eu- 
deavour to find the body; but as none of the men then present had ever been in 
one before, time was lost by Colonel Pasley going down to show them, and to 
see that all was right, so that it was not till next slack tide, being the low-water 
of the same day, that Serjeants Ross and Young, and two privates, who went 
down again, succeeded in recovering the body. During the whole intermediate 
period, men had now been employed incessantly in pumping down air, which was | 
considered a sort of duty. This melancholy accident, the only one that occurred 
during the whole of the proceedings, was deeply regretted, and induced Colonel 
Pasley to give up his intention of fixing eye-bolts to the wreck. 

Next day, the 22ud of May, Mr. Purdo sunk a strong rope, by attaching 
weights to it, having two pulleys fixed to it, at the distance of about eight feet 
apart, with a smaller rope passed through each of these, and led up to the sur- 
face. The principal rope was then led entirely round the wreck, and the ends 
secured by able arrangements, in such a manner as to clasp the bull tight, without 





the great cylinder was to be sunk and fired ; and the small ropes passing through 
them were the downhauls intended for afterwards getting it into its place, in close 
contact with the side of the wreck, at or near the bottom. These arrangements 
were ail made by Mr. Purdo, at low-water, in readiness for the high-water of the 
saine day, when the explosion was to take place. But owing to the unwieldy s ze 
of the cylinder, and the difficulty of fitting the union screw-joints, by which the | 
leaden pipe was to be screwed on to it, these fitments were not completed until 
the ebb-tide had become too violent, and the operation was therefore put off until 
the low-water of the same day, about six o'clock, when the lighter having pre- 





except Captain Yule, who remained with Serjeant-Major Jones and a couple of 
men in the Engineer's wherry, in readiness to fire, Colonel Pasley made the sig- 
nal to that effect, and after having lighted the portfire attached to the hose, which 


Unfortunately Colonel Pasley had prepared a punt-shaped flat-bottomed buoy, 
which, though possessed of capacity enough, was too small to resist the violence 
of the flood-tide of the Thames, which sucked one end of it, together with the 
head of the leaden pipe, under water, and swamped the hose in about six minutes 
after the portfire had been lighted. The operation, thus failing, was necessarily 


| 
| was calculated to burn about thirteen minutes in all, the Captain rowed away 
' 
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| of the divi.g-bell lighter, and carried her more than a 4uarier of a mile up the 


postponed till the day following, to the great disappointment net only of the officers 








and men employed, but the many thousands of spectators. 
That same night a large West Indiaman, the Charles of London, ran foul 


river, causing the loss of a cable and anchor, as well as of the explosion-buoy and 
leaden pipe attached to it: the upper part of which pipe was carried away, whilst 
the lower part of it, and the great cylinder to which it was screwed on, were left 
atthe bottom of the Thames. Next morning Mr. Purdo and Captain Yule re 


| turned to Chatham, where the former waited until he got a reinforcement of four 


more riggers from Chatham Dockyard, and of a petty officer and five seamen from 


| the flag-ship at the Nore, which caused some littie delay, by the necessity of | 


waiting for an official order. In the mean time Serjeant-Major Jones, and tbe 
Royal Sappers and Miners, acting under the direction of James Chap nan, one of 
the leading riggers of Chatham Dockyard, a fine old seaman, who had serve 

with Sir Sydney Smith at Toulon, got the iighter very nearly back into her for- 
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mer place over the wreck, and recovered the cylinder and leaden pipe from the 
bottom of the river. The pipe was unscrewed two or three days after the acci- 
dent, and the cylinder opened, in order to examine the gunpowder, in the pre- 
sence of Colonel Pasley, which having been found perfectly dry, to the great sa- 
tisfaction of all present, was immediately soldered up again. The small charge 
of damaged powder in the leaden tube leading to the centre of the great cylinder 
was then spuuged out, and when the tube was perfectly dry, a second small charge 
of three ounces of gunpowder was introduced, and thus the cylinder was again 
got ready for explosion. 

In the mean time Colonel Pasley had directed that greater care should be taken 
in showing lights, and that they should never be taken down to trim as had been 
the case when the Charles ran foul of the lighter; and he also gave orders that 
the guard of Royal Sappers and Miners on board should keep up a brisk fire of 
blank-cartridges if any vessel again approached them in the night. This order 
prevented a large ship from running foul of the lighter on the night of the 24th 
of May. After which, having been informed by Mr. Kemp and Mr. (commonly 
styled Captain) Bush, that in their attempts the year before to weigh the brig 
William, and steam-toat Apollo, the seamen of vessels navigating the Thames 
displayed a recklessness as if they ran against small vessels on purpose, Colonel 
Pasley requested the Lord Mayor to issue an advertisement and hand-bill, that 
the men in the diving-bell lighter, being provided with axes, had orders to cut the 
rigging of any vessels that might run foul of her. 

On the 28th of May, by means of Mr. Purdo’s sort of moorings, before des- 
cribed, one of the large cylinders was let down into the position directed by Colo- 
nel Pasley, on the starboerd side of the wreck, about twelve feet nearer to the 


-stern than to the stem of the brig; and the leaden pipe was buoyed up by an old 


punt, which had been repaired and caulked for the purpose. 

As the portfire had caused delay and failure in the former attempt, Colonel Pas- 
ley would not allow any to be used on the present occasion, but directed Captain 
Yule to light the hose at once; which he did, and rowed away. 

At this moment a gun was fired from the ramparts of Tilbury Fort, where the 
red signal-flag had been hoisted some hours beforehand, which had also been 
done by the lighter, and by the revenue vessels and boats, according to agree- 
ment. 

In about six minutes after the hose was lighted the explosion took place. A 
shock was first felt, and the water over the spot was heaved gradually up in the: 
form of a large segment of a hemisphere, which bursting in the centre, a column: 
of clear water was projected to the estimated height of about 100 feet, suceeed- 
ed by a second column of water, evidently mixed wita coals, and disco!oured al- 
so by mud from the bottom. The first column thrown up was beautiful, being in 
the sheaf-like form of a volcanic eruption; so much so, that some of the specta- 
tors who had witnessed Graham's [sland in the Mediterranean in a state of acti- 
vity, said that it exactly resembled the appearance of that curious volcano. 

The second jet of water was not su well defined, and though not simultaneous 
with the first, was in some degree blended with it. Immediately after this splen- 
did explosion, which was witnessed by thousands of spectators, a great number 
of boats rowed to the spot, where the surface of the river, which had been ren- 
dered quite smooth and discoloured by mud, within a circular space of about 100 
yards in diameter, which is also an invariable effect of subaqueous explosions, 
was strewed with pieces of fir timber, some of considerable size; and an amus-~ 
ing sort of scramble took place for the fragments, amongst which were the 
lower parts of both the brig’s masts with the heel tenons complete, which having 
been stepped upon the kelson, was considered a proof that the greater part of the 
hull must have been blown tu pieces. The explosion, which was in readiness at 
the time of high-water, took place just as the tide had begun to ebb, under an 
idea that in this state it would press the cylinder close against the brig’s side. 
The depth of water at the time was fifty-eight or sixty feet. 

Next morning Mr. Purdo, having sounded the remains of the wreck with great 
care, reported to Colonel! Pasley that the largest fragment remaining was part of 
the bow, but he was of opinion that a few spring-tides would knock the whole to 
pieees, and that, in the mean time, if aship’s anchor should get entangled in any 
part of the wreck, it would pull it up, instead of being carried away by it. 
The bow being the most perfect part, is to be accounted for bv the charge having 
been purposely placed nearer to the stern than to the stem of the vessel, as before. 
stated. 

As it thus seemed quite unnecessary to fire the second cylinder against the 
brig William, and it was a pity not to use it, Colonel Pasley requested permission 
of the Lord Mayor to fire it against the Apolloand Waterwiich steam-boats ; 
the latter of which had been sunk over the former in a fruitless attempt to weigh 
it by Mr. Bush. 

Objections having been made to this propositior, chiefly because so large a 
charge would destroy not only the steam-boats but their engines, which it was 
alleged to be desirable to save, the Lord Mayor requested Colonel Pasley to report 
whether be could destroy the schooner Glenmorgan, sunk, several years before, 
near the east end of Gravesend Reach, nearly opposite to East Tilbury church, 
by this charge; and after the wreck had been properly examined, and the ques- 
tion answered in the affirmative, and due authority obtained for proceeding ir this 
second operation, the lighter was moored over the spot, and all the preparations 
made by Mr. Purdo in readiness for firing the charge at high-water on Monday 
the 4th of June. 

It had previously been ascertained that the schooner lay athwart the cur- 
rent, which seems te be the natural position assumed by ships in sinking, with 
her head towards the Essex shore, and leaning overa little on her starboard 
side, in @ very curious sort of basin scooped out all round her by the action of the 
tides, as she gradually sank lower and lower in the soft bottom where she went 
down, so that she was accessible on all sides, though her deck was on the sama’ 
level as the general surface of the bottom of the Thames at that part. In con- 
sideration of these circumstances, it was judged best to place the cylinder on her 
larboard side, where it would be nearest to her keel, and exactly opposite to her 
centre, which was accordingly done. The top of the leaden pipe, which was 
shorter than the former, as the depth at high water to the schooner’s keel was. 
on'y about forty feet, was supported by two small flat-bottomed punt-shaped buoys, 
connected together like a little pontoon raft. But the kose, after being ignited, 
burned only about a couple of minutes, when it was extinguished by water get ing 
at it, aud the operation failed On weighing the cylinder and unscrewing the 
leaden pipe, and opening the former, which was the same that had been forty- 
eight hours at the bottom of the Thames before, the powder in it was still found 
perfectly dry; and therefore the fault evidently rested with the leaden pipe, 
which was the same that had been broken and partly carried away about a fort- 
night before by the Charles West Indiaman, and though carefully repaired and 
reported perfectly sound, it must bave been injured on that occasion. 


Neat morning, therefore, Tuesday, the 5th of June, anew leaden pipe and fit- 
ments havieg been sent from Chatham, the cylinder was again let down into 
the same position, and the hose was fired ; which being much shorter than the 
former, the explosion took place in about four minutes only after Captain Yule 
had lighted it. 

Mr. Purdo'’s arrangements for getting the lighter out of the way previous to 
both explosions, were very masterly. Having moored the lighter by one chain- 
cable ahead and two astern, with a couple of side hawsers, one from her larboard 
and the other from her starboard bow, extending to some distance athwart the 
current, and secured to smaller anchors, as soon as the cylinder was fixed in its 
proper place, he castoff his chain-cables and eased outone hawser, whilst he 
warped upon the other by means of the -capstan, and thus the lighter was in @ 
few minutes removed to the distance a fifty or sixty yards from her former posi- 
tion ; and then all the men employed at the capstan, both sailors and soldiers, got 
into boats alongside, and rowed away towards the shore with all expedition. On 
this occasion there were fewer spectators than before, chiefly consisting of offi- 
cers and others from Chatham and Rochester, including the whole of the Royal 
Sappers and Miners, from Chatham, who were marched from thence, and drawn 
up on the Kentish shore, to witness this second explosion. 

The following isan extract from Colonel Pasley’s report of this operation, 
dated the same day :—“*I beg leave to state, for information of the Lord Mayor 
of London, that this forenoon, at a quarter before eleven o'clock, we fred our 
second cylinder of gunpowder, containing, like the former, 2500 lbs., against the 
larboard side of the schooner Glenmorgan ; and I have the pleasure to say, that 
the explosion has effected the complete demolition of that vessel. This we 
ascertained by previously sounding over her deck, upon which we found five fa- 
thors of water, whereas on sounding immediately after the explosion, we found 
no less than from seven to seven anda half fathoms ever the same spot, which 
could not be mistaken, as we had observed some very conspicuous land-marks 
onthe Kentish shure, nearly at right angles to each other. The explosion pro- 
duced a very brilliant cone of clear water, sparkling in the sun, probably thirty or 
forty feet high (others thought more,) succeeded by a waterspout of a dark ap- 
perance, being mixed with mud from the bottom, &c. On rowing to the spot with 
all eur boats, which had previously carried the men out of the wav, we fourd the 
water covered with floating fragments of the hr timber of the schooner, broken 


| into very small pieces, whilst the oak timber must have been scattered about the 
| bottom, together with the iron bars with which the vessel 1s said to have been la- 


jen, and of which I am informed that a part has been got out some tine ago.” 
{nm fact, several of the spectators declared that they saw some of these bars thrown: 


up in the second dark-coloured mass of water. 

In his :eports upon both operations, Colonel Pasley mentions the able assist- 
ance he received from Mr. Purido in the bighest terms. Captain Yule and Lieut. 
Hornby of the Roval Engineers displayed the greatest zeal and activity during 
the whole period ; and Serjeant-Major Jones, who is equally skilful and active as 
a miner and a pontooner, was quite in bis element. The detachment of non- 
commissioned officers and men (thirty inal!) of the 8th company of Royal Sap- 
pers and Miners, commanded by Captain Yule, were indefatgable in their exer 


tions, assisting Mr. Purdo and his seamen and riggers in all the naval part of the 
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operation, besides preparing for aud executing the miuimg part, in which the lat- 
‘ter also assisted when sauietty ; so that, as Colonel Pasley expressed bimsel! 
in the same lester, “ it was a pleasure to see them working together,” and he 
hau the satisfaction of making a most favourable report of the services of al! 
the seamen and riggers employed to Vice-Admiral Sir Robert Otway, Comman- 
der-in-Chief at the Nore, and Captain Clavell, Superintendent at Chathain Dock- 


in his report of the second operation, Colonel Pasley concludes by “ express- 
ing the great gratification which his brother officers of the corps of Royal Engi 
neers at Chatham, and the non-commissioned officers and men of the Royal Sap- 
pers and Miners under his command, as well as himself have had, in being en- 
abled, through the means of the Right Hon. the Lord Mayor and Corporation of 
London, to practice the art of mining under water on a great scale, and, as they 
hoped, to lay down rules in future, for removing obstructions In the way of _Davi- 
gation, with some degree of certainty, for which, hitherto, they had nothing to 
guide them, except the results of experiments tried on @ very small scale, and 
consequent!y in an unsatisfactory manner, upon sunken casks filled with gravel, 
or small unserviceable punts, &c.’’ PnP é 

Having made a reference on the subject to an intelligent person in Gravesend, 
Colonel Pasley received a letter, dated the 3rd of July, stating * that the piece 
of the bow of the brig William, left standing after the explosion of the 28th of 
May, had been dragged to pieces, so that none of it can new be found. As re- 
garded the Glenmorgan schooner, the same person stated, that he bad been in- 
formed that some men in a barge had come to the spot about three weeks before, 
and succeeded in getting up about five or six tons of iron bars. ; 

This information afterwards proved incorrect, so far as regarded the brig Wil- 
iiam, for Captain Fisher having afterwards sounded over the wreck in the begin- 
ning of August, found the piece of the bow of that brig still perfect, but it had 
been forced rouffd by the tide, and now lay in the direction of the current, at 
right angles to its former position. is 

Colonel Pasley, therefore, ordered a tin cylinder, capable of containing 315 
Ibs. of powder, with a wooden case to protect it, to be made in the workshops 
of the Royal Engineer establishment, to be fired against this fragmcnt on the 
24th of August; after which Captain Fisher was of opinion, that whatever might 
remain could easily be grappled and got up by one of she smallest lighters in his 
employment. Captain Fisher, at the time alluded to, also examined the wreck 
of the schooner Glenmorgan, and found Mr. Downes, of Whitstable, who had 
previously distinguished himself by weighing the Red Rover steaim-boat, sunk off 
the Isle of Sheppy, busily employed withtwo small vessels in getting up the iron, 
which, as he informed Captain Fisher, was scattered about in a very irregular man- 
mer, as some of the bars stuck out of the muddy sand, either upright or s!anting, 
like the parts of achevaux de friece. The few men employed by Mr. Downes 
are all said to be expert and intelligent in the use of the diving helmet, by which 
they descend te grapple and fix chains round the iron bars, in order to weigh them, 
for about two hours at the low water only of every tide. 

Besides the great explosions that have been described, Colovel Pasley fired two 
small experimental charges in the cases, each containing about 40 lbs. of gunpow- 
der; one of which was fired upon and against the deck of the schooner Glen- 
morgan, a few days before the great explosion which blew her to pieces. This 
small charge made a hole in the deck, causing some fragments of the planks to 
rise to the surface, and loosening and deranging the other planks round the hole. 
This charge was placed near the windlass at the head of the schooner, by the 
assistance of John Ireland, an underwater man of extraordinary sagacity and 
skill, who can fix a bolt to the woodwork of a sunken vessel, or attach a chain 
to an anchor that has lost its cable, &c., by working with long poles from a boat 
at the surface. 

The second experimental charge was of a still more interesting nature, being 
fired by means of a B'-' ford’s fuse, only 6 feet long, at'ached to the cylinder, 
and leading in'o the cl.arge, which was lighted in the air, and then the cylinder 
containing the powder, with the burning fuse, were hauled down by a small rope 
to a position previously agreed upon, close to the keel of the soundest remaiuing 
fragment of the schooner; for which purpose one of these active Whustalle di- 
vers previously went down with a shovel, anda large iron weight having a ring 
attached to it ; and after digging a hole for the weight, he brought up a line pas- 
sing through the ring, by which the small cylinder was hauled down into its 
place, on the same principle that had been adopted before in hauling down the 
great cylinders. The charge of gunpowder exploded after the Bickford’s fuce 
had been lighted and sunk about two minutes, and produced a considerable ef 
fect. 

Colonel Pasley, who bad ordered this method to be tried for the first time by 
Major Youle and Serjeant-Major Jones, whom he sent over fur the purpose, con- 
siders it the bestthat can be adopted for moderate charges; for firing which 
there are also other methods that have been, or may be, used with success, such 
as dropping a red-hot iron ball down a tin pipe, &c. But for firing large charges, 
which render it necessarv for the miners employed to retire to some distance 
from the spot, he considers no method, that has yet been tried by the Royal En- 
gineers, so good as the small hose and leaden pipe. A complete voltaic battery, 
on Professor Daniel's principle, has, however, been ordered by the Master-Gene- 
ral and Board of Ordnance, for the p.actice of the corps at Chatham, which will 
probably be quite as effective as the leaden pipe and hose, and will be much cheap- 
er, and more convenient, besides having the superior advantage, which no other 
mode possesses, of firing two or more charges simultaneously. 


LIFE AND ADVENTURES OF NICHOLAS 
NICK.EBY.—krpirep sy “ Boz.” 
CHAPTER XX.—[ Continued from the last Albion. } 
WHEREIN NICHOLAS AT LENGTH ENCOUNTERS HIS UNCLE TO WHOM HE EXPRESS- 
ES HIS SENTIMENTS WITH MUCH CANDOUR. HIS RESOLUTION. 

Little Miss La Creevy trotted briskly through divers streets at the west end of 
the town early on Monday inorning—the day after the dinner— charged with the 
important co:nmission of ucquainting Madame Mantalini that Miss Nickleby wes 
too unwell to attend that day, but hoped to be enabled to resuine her duties on 
the morrow. Andas Miss La Creevy walked along, revolving in her mind 
various genteel forms and elegant turns of expression, with a view to the selection 
of the very best in which t» couch her communication, she cogitated a good deal 
upon the probable causes of her young friend's indisposition. 

“IT don’t know what to make of it,” said Miss La Creevy. ‘* Her eyes were 
decidedly red last night. She said she had a head-ache; head-aches don't oc- 
casion red eyes. She must have been crying.” 

Arriving at this conclusiun, which, indeed, she had established to her perfect 
satisfaction on the previous evening, Miss La Creevy went onto consider—as 
she had done wearly a!l night—what new cause of unhappiness her young friend 
could possibly have had. 

**T can’t think ef any thing,” said the little portrait painter. ‘ Nothing at all, 
unless it was the behaviour of that old bear. Cross to her I suppose?! Un 
pleasant brute !” 

Relieved by this expression of opinion, albeit it was vented upon empty air, 
Miss La Creevy hurried on to Madame Mantalini's; and being informed that the 
governing power was not yet out of bed, requested an interview with the second 
in command, whereupon Miss Knag appeared. 

“ So faras Jam concerned,” said Miss Knag, when the message had been de- 
livered, with many ornaments of speech; “I could spare Miss Nickleby for 
evermore.”’ 

“Ob, indeed, ma'am!” rejoined Miss La Creevy, highly offended. “ But 
you see you are not mistress of the business, and therefore it's of no great con- 
sequence.” 

* Very good, ma’am,” said Miss Knag. ‘ Have you any further commands 
for me?” 

“No, [have not, ma’am,” rejoinined Mis La Creevy. 

“ Then good morning, ma‘am,”’ said Miss Knag. 

* Good morning to you ma’am ; and many obligations for your extreme polite- 
wess and good-breeding,” rejoined Miss La Creevy. 

Thus terminating the interview, during which both ladies had trembled very 
much, aud been marvellously polite—certain indications that they were within an 
inch of a very desperate quarrel—Miss La Creevy bounced out of the room, and 
into the street. 

“| wonder who that is,” said the queer little soul. ‘* Anice personto know 
I should think! I wish Ihad the painting of her: I'd do her justice.’ So 
feeling quite satisfied that she had said a very cutting thing at Miss Knag's ex- 
pense, Miss La Creevy had a hearty laugh, and went home to breakfast, in great 
good humour. 

Here was one of the advantages of having lived alone so long. The little 
bustling, active, cheerful creature, existed entirely within herself, talked to her- 
self, made a confident of herself, was as sarcastic as she could be, on people 
who offended her, by herself; pleased herself, and did no harm. If she indu'g 
ed in scandal, nobody’s reputation suffered ; and if she enjoyed alittle bit of 
revenge, no living soul was one atom the worse. Oue of the many tou whom, 
from straitened circumstances, a consquent inability to form the associaiions 
they would wish, and a disinclination to mix with the society they could obtain, 
London is as complete a solitude as the plains of Syria, the humble artist had 
purSued her lonely, but contented way for many years; and, until the peculiar 
misfortunes of the Nickleby family attracted her attention, bad made nv fr.ewda, 
theugh brimfull of the friendliest feelings to all mankind. There are many warm 
hearts in the same solitary guise as poor Mias La Creevy's . 

However, that’s neither here nor there, just now. Ste went home to break 
fast, and had scarcely caught the full flavour of her first sip of tea, when ihe ser- 
want anpounced a gentleman, whereat Miss La Creevy, at once imagininw a new 





sitter, transfixed by admiration at the street door case, was in unspeakable con- 
sternation at the preseuce of the tea-things. : 

‘‘Here, take ‘em away; run with ’em into the bed-room ; anywhere,” said 
Miss La Creevy. ‘ Dear, dear; to think that should be late on this peculiar 
morning, of all others, after being ready forthree weeks by half-past eight o'clock, 
and not a soul coming near the place !” 

« Don’t let me put you out of the way,” said a voice Miss La Creevy knew. 
“T told the servant not to mention my name, because [ wished to surprise you.” 

“Mr Nicholas!’ cried Miss La Creevy, starting in great astonishment. 

“ You have not forgotten me, I see,” replied Nicholas, extending his hand. 

“Why [ think I shou!4 sven have known you if | had.met you in the street,” 
said Miss La Creevy, with asmile. ‘‘ Hannah, another cup and saucer. Now 
I ll tell you what, young man; I'll trouble you not to repeat the impertinence you 
were guilty of on the morning you went away.” 

“ You would not be very angry, would you?” asked Nicholas. 

“ Wouldn't I!” said Miss La Creevy. ‘ You had better try; that’s all.” 

Nicholas, with becoming gallantry, inmediately took Miss La Creevy at her 
word, who uttered a faint scream and slapped his face; but it was nota very 
bard slap, and that’s the truth. 

“| never saw such a rude creature !” exclaimed Miss La Creevy. 

‘© You told me to try,” said Nicholas. 

* Weil; bot | was speaking ironically,” rejoined Miss La Creavy. 

“Oh!” that’s another thing,” said Nicholas; ‘* you should have told me that, 
too.” 

“| dare say you didn’t know indeed!” retorted Miss La Creevy. ‘“ But now 
T look at you again, you seem thinner than when [ saw you last, and your face is 
haggard andpale. And how come you to have left Yorksbire !” 

She stopped here; for there was so much heart in her altered tone and man- 
ner, that Nicholas was quite moved. 

“I need look somewhat changed,” be said, after a short silence ; ‘for I have 
undergone some sufferings, both of mind and body, since 1 left London. I have 
been very poor, too, and have even suffered from want.” 

**Good Heaven, Mr. Nicholas?” exclaimed Miss La Creevy, ‘‘ what are you 
teliing me !” 

* Nothing which need distress you quite so much,” answered Nicholas, with 
a more sprightly air; ‘neither did I come hereto bewail my lot, but on matter 
more to the purpose. I wish to meet my uncle face to face. I should tell you 
that first.’ 

“Then allI have to say about that is,” interposed Miss La Creevy, ‘that I 
dou’t envy you your taste; and that sitting im the same room with his very boots 
would put me out of humour for a fortnight.” 

‘‘In the main,” said Nicholas, “there may be no great difference of opinion 
between you and me,so far; bnt you will understand, that I desire to confront 
him ; to justify myself, and to cast his duplicity and malice in his throat.” 

**That’s quite another matter,” rejoined Miss La Creevy. ‘God forgive 
me; but I shouldn’t cry my eyes out of my head, if they choked him. Well.” 

“To this endI called upon bim this morning,” said Nicholas. ‘* He only 
returned to town on Saturday, and I knew nothing of his arrival until late last 
ight.” 

* And did you see him?”’ asked Miss La Creevy. 

No,” replied Nicholas. ‘* He had gone out.” 

“Hah!” said Miss La Creevy; ‘ton some kind, charitable business, I dare 
say.”’ 

‘*T have reason to believe,” pursued Nicholas, “from what has been told me 
bya friend of mine, who is acquainted with his movements, that he intends see- 
ing my mo'ther and sister to day, and giving them his version of the occurrences 
that have befallen me. 1 will meet him there.” 

“ That’s right,” said Miss La Creevy, rubbing her hands. ‘And yet | 
don't know—" she added, * there is much to be thought of—others to be con- 
sidered.” 

“| have considered others,” rejoined Nicholas; ‘‘ but as honesty and honour 
are doth at issue, nothing shall deter me.” 

* You should know best,” said Miss La Creevy. 

‘‘In this cuse I hope so,” answered Nicholas. ‘And all I want you to do 
for me, is, to prepare them formy coming. They think mea long way off, and if 
I went wholly unexpected, 1 should frighten them. If you can spare time to tell 
them you have seen me, and that J shail be with them a quarter of an hour after 
wards, you will do mea great service.” 

*“[ wish I could do you, or any of you, a greater,” said Miss La Creevy ; 





“ but the power to serve is as seldom joined with the wil,, as the will with the 
power.” 

Talking on very fast and very much, Miss La Creevy finished her breakfast 
with great expedition ; put away the tea-caddy and hid the key under the fender, 
resuined her bonnet, and, taking Nicholas’s arm, sallied forth at once to the city 
Nicholas left her near the door of his mother’s house, and promised to retura 
within a quarter of an hour at furthest. 

It so chanced that Ralph Nickleby, at length seeing fit, for his own purposes, 
to cominunicate the atrocities of which Nicholas bad been guilty, had (instead of 
first proceeding to another quarter of the town on business, as Newman Noggs 
supposed he would), gone straight to his sister-in-law. Hence when Miss La 
Creevy, admitted by a girl who was cleaning the house, made her way to the sit- 





ting-room, she found Mrs. Nickleby and Kate in tears, and Ralph just concluding 
his statement of his nephew’s misdemeanours Kate beckoned her not to retire, 
aud Miss Ia Creevy took her seat in silence. 

**You are here already, are you, my gentieman?”’’ thought the little woman. 
‘¢ Then he shall announce himself, and see what effect that bas on you.” 

‘* This is pretty,” said Ralph, folding up Miss Squeers’s note; ‘‘ very pretty. 
T recommended hitn—against all my previous conviction, for | kuew he would 
never do any good—to a man with whom, behaving himself properly, he might 
have remained in comfort for years. What is the recult? Conduct, for which 
he might hold up his hand at the Old Ba'ley.” 

* | never will believe it,” said Kate, indignantly; ‘never. It is some base 
conspiracy, which carries its own falsehood with it ” 

** My dear,” said Ralph, ** you wrong the worthy man. These are not inven- 
tions. The man is assaulted, your brother is not to be fuund; this boy, of whom 
they speak, goes with him— remember, remember.”’ 

‘I]t is impossible,” ssid Kate. ** Nicholas!—and a thief, too! Mama, how 
can you sit and hear such statements?” 

Poor Miss Nickleby, who had at no time been remarkable for the possession of 
a clear understanding, aud who had been reduced by the late changes in her af- 
fairs toa most complicated state of perplexity, made no otber reply to this earnest 
remonstrance than exclaiming from a mass of pocket-handkerchief, that she never 
cuuld have believed it—thereby most ingeniously leaving her hearers to suppose 
that she did believe it. 

‘It would be my duty, if he came in my way, to deliver him up to justice,” 
said Ralph, ** my bounden duty ; I should have no other course, as a man of the 
world and a man of business, to pursue. And yet,” said Ralph, speaking in a 
very marked manner, and looking furtively, but fixedly, at Kate, ‘and yet | would 
not, I would spare the feelings of his—ot his sister. And his mother ef course,” 
added Ralpb, as though by an afterthought, and with far less emphasis. 

Kate very well kuew that this was held out as an additional inducement to 
her, to preserve the s:rictest silence regarding the events of the preceding 
night. She looked involuntarily towards Ralph as he ceased to speak, but he 
had turned his eyes another way, and seemed for the moment quite uaconscious 
of her presence. 

* Everything,” said Ralph, after along silence, broken only by Mrs. Nickleby's 
sobs, * everything combines to prove the truth of this letter, if indeed there were 





any possibiluy of disputing it. Do innocent men steal away from the sight of 
honestfolks, and skulk in hiding-places like outlaws! Do innocent men inveigle 
nameless vagabonds, and prowl with them about the country as idle robbers do? 
Assavlt, riot, the/t, what do you call these?” 

“A he!” cried a furious voice, as the door was dashed open, and Nichelas 
burst into the centre of the room. 

In the first moment of surprise, and possibly of alarm, Ralph rose from his 
seat, and fell back a few paces, quite taken off bis guard by this unexpected ap- 
paration. In another moment, he stood fixed and immoveable with folded arms, 
regarding bis nephew with a scowl of deadly hatred, while Kate and Misa La 
Creevy threw themselves between the two to prevent personal violence which 
the fierce excitement of Nicholas appeared to threaten. 

** Dear Nicholas,”’ cried his sister, clinging to him. ‘ Be calm, consider—” 





“Cons der, Kate !”’ cried Nicholas, clasping her hand so tight in the tumult of 
| bis anger, that she could scarcely bear the pain. ** When I consider all, and think 
of what bas passed, I need be made of iron to stand before him.”’ 

“Or bronze,” said Ralph, quietly ; ‘‘ there is not hardihood enough in flesh and 
blood to face it out ” 

**Oh dear, dear!” cried Mrs Nickleby, ‘ that things should have come to such 
@ pass a3 this '’ 

‘*Who speaks in a tone, as if I had done wrong, and brought disgrace on 
them!” said Nicholas, looking round. 

** Your mother, Sir,” replie: Ralph, motioning towards her. 

** Whose ears have been poisoned by you,” said Nicholas; ‘* by you—you, whu 
under pretence of deserving the thanks she poured upon you, heaped every in- 
suit, wrong, and mdignity, upon my head. You, who sent me to a den where 
| sordid cruelty, worthy of yourself, runs wanton, and youthful misery stalks pre 
| cocious ; where the lightness of cluldbood shrinks into the heaviness of age, and 
| its every promise blights, and withers asitgrows. I call Heaven to witness,” 
| said Nicholas, looking eagerly round, * that | bave seen all this, and that shat man 
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give them no advantage. Tell us what you really did, and show that they are un- 
true.” 

“Of what do tiey—or of what does he accuse me?” shid Nicholas. 

‘ First, of attacking your master, and being within anace of qualifying your- 
self tu be tried for murder,” interposed Ralph. “ I speak plainly, young man, 
bluster as you will.” 

“| interfered,” said Nicholas, ‘‘ to save a miserable wretched creature from 
the vilest and most degrading cruelty. In so doing I inflicted such punishment 
upon a wretch as he will not readily forget, though far less than he deserved from 
me. If the same scene were renewed before me now, I would take the same 
part ; but I would strike harder and heavier, and brand him with such marks ag 
he should carry to his grave, go to it when he would.” 

**You hear?” said Ralph, turning to Mrs. Nickleby. ‘* Penitence, this!” 

“Oh dear me!” cried Mrs. Nickleby, I don’t know what to think, I really 
don’t.” 

* Do not speak just now, mama, I entreat you,” said Kate. ‘+ Dear Nicholas, 
I only tell you, that you may know what wickedness can prompt, but they accuse 
you of—a ring is missing, and they dare to say that 7 

‘* The woman,” said Nicholas, haughtily, ‘the wife of the fellow from whom 
these charges come, dropped—as | suppose—a worthless ring among some clothes 
of mine, early inthe morning on which I left the house. At least, I know that 
she was in the bed-room where they lay, struggling with an unhappy child, and 
that I found it when I opened my bundle on theroad. I returned it atonce by 
coach, and they have it now.” 

“*T knew, I new,” said Kate, looking towards her uncle 
love, in whose company they say you left!” 

‘** That boy, a silly, helpless creature, from brutality and hard usage, is with 
me now,” rejoined Nicholas, 

“You hear?” said Ralph, appealing to the mother again, ‘ everything proved, 
even upon his own confession. Do youchoose to restore that boy, Sir?” 

** No, I do not,” replied Nicholas. 

“ You donot?” sneered Ralph. 

‘* No,” repeated Nicholas, ‘* not to the man with whom I found him. I would 
that I knew him on whom he has the claimof birth: I might wring something 
from his sense of shame, if he were dead to every tie of nature.” 

‘Indeed !” said Ralph. * Now, Sir, will you hear a word or two from 
me t” 

‘* Youcan speak when andwhat you please,” replied Nicholas, embracing his 
sister. ‘* ] take little heed of what you say or threaten.” 

**Mighty well, Sir,” retorted Ralph; ‘* but perhaps it may concern others, 
who may think it worth their while to listen, and consider what I tell them. [ 
will address your mother, Sir, who knows the world.” 

“Ah! and Jonly too dearly wish I didn’t,” sobbed Mrs. Nickleby. 

There really was no necessity for the good lady to be much distressed upon 
this particular head, the extent of her worldly knowledge being, to say the 
least, very questionable; and so Ralph seemed to think, for he smiled as she 
spoke. He then glanced steadily at herand Nicholas by turns, ashe delivered 
himself in these words :-— 

** Of what I have done, or what I meantto do, for you, ma’am, and my niece, 
I say not one syllable. I held outno prorsise, and leave you to judge for your- 
self. I hold out no threat now, but I say that this boy, headstrong, wilful, and 
disorderly as he is, should not have one penny of my money, or one crust of my 
bread, or one grasp of my hand, to save him from the loftiest gallows ir all Eu- 
rope. I willnot meet him, come where he comes, or hear his name. I will not 
help him, or those who help him. Witha full knowledge of what he brought 
upon you byso doing, he has come back in his selfish sloth, to be an aggravation 
of your wants,and a burden upon his sister's scanty wages. IJ regret to leave 
you, and more to leave her, now, but !| will not encourage thiscompound of mean- 
ness and cruelty, and, as I will not ask you to renounce him, I see you no more.” 

If Ralph bad not known and felt his power in woundirg those he hated, his 
glances at Nichulas would have shown it him in all its force, as he proceeded in 
the above address. Innocent as the young man was of all wrong, every artful 
insinvation stung, every well-considered sarcasm cut him to the quick, and when 
Ralph noted his pale face and quivering lip, he hugged himself to mark how well 
he had chosen the taunts best calculated to strike deep into a young and ardent 
spirit. 





* About this boy, 


** Tcan’t help it,’’ cried Mrs. Nickleby, “‘ I know you have been very good to 
us, and meant to do a good deal for my deardaughter. i am quite sure of that; 
| know you did, and it was very kind of you, having her at your house and all 
—andot course it would have been a great thing for her, and for me too. But 
I can’t, you know brother-in-law, I can’t renounce my own son, even if he has 
done all you say he has—it’s not possible, I couldn't do it; so we must go to rack 
and ruin, Kate, my dear. I can bear it, I dare say.’”’ Pouring forth these, anda 
perfectly wonderful train of other disjointed expressions of regret, which no 
mortal power but Mrs. Nickleby’s could ever have strung together, that lacy 
wrung ber hands, and ber tears fell faster. 

‘* Why do you say ‘7f Nicholas bas done what they say he has,’ mama” ask- 
ed Kate, with honest anger. ** You know he has not.” 

‘** | don’t know what to think, one way or other, my dear,” said Mrs. Nickleby , 
‘** Nicholas is so violent, and your uncle has so much honest composure, that | 
can only hear what he says, and not what Nicholas does. Never mind, don't let 
us talk any more about it. We can goto the Werkhouse, orthe Refuge for the 
Destitute, or the Magdalen Hospital, | dare say ; and the seoner we go the bet- 
ter.” With this extraordinary jumble of charitable institutions, Nrs. Nickleby 
again gave way to her tears. 

‘** Stay,’ said Nicholas,as Ralph turned to go. ‘* You need not leave this 
place, Sir, for it will be relieved of my presence in one minute, and it will be long, 
very long, before I darken these dours again.” 

** Nicholas,” cried Kate, throwing herself on her brother's shoulder, and clasp- 
ing him in herarms, ‘*do notsay so. My dear brother, you will break my heart. 
Mama, speak to him. Do not mind ber, Nicholas ; she does not mean it, you 
shonid know her better. Uncle, somebody, for God's sake speak to him.” 

‘‘T never meant, Kate,” said Nicholas, tenderly, ‘1 never meant to stay among 
you; think better of me than to suppose it possible. I may turn my back on 
this town a few hours sooner than I intended, but whatof that? We shall not 
forget each other apart, and better days will come when we shall part no more. 
Be awoinan, Kate,’’ he whispered, proudly, ** and do not make me one while he 
looks on.” 

‘No, no, I will not,” said Kate, eagerly, “but you will not leave us. Oh! 
think of all the happy days we have bad together, before these terrible misfor- 
tunes came upon us; of all the comfort and happinessof home, and the trials we 
have to bear now; uf our having no protector under all the slights and wrongs 
that poverty so much favours, and you cannot leave us to bear them alone, with- 


; out one hand to help us.” 


“You will be helped when Iam away,” replied Nicholas, hurriedly. “I am 
no help to you, no protector; I should bring you nothing but sorrow, and want, 
and suffering. My own mother sees it, and her fondness and fears for you point 
to the course that [ should take. And so all good angels biess you, Kate, till 1 
can carry you to some home of mine, where we may revive the happiness denied 
to us now, aud talk of these trials as things gone by. Do not keep me here, but 
let me go st once. There. Dear girl—dear girl.” 

The grasp which had detained him, relaxed, and Kate fainted in his arms. 
Nicholas stooped over her for a few seconds, and placing her gently in a chair, 
confided ber to their honest friend. 

‘‘T need not entreat your sympathy,”’ he said, wringing her hand, “ for I know 
your nature. You will never forget them.” 

He stepped up to Ralph, who remained in the same attitude which he had pre- 
served throughout the interview, and moved not a finger. 

‘‘ Whatever step vou take, Sir,” he said, in a voice inaudible beyond them- 
selves, ‘I will keep a strict account of. I leave them to you, at your desire. 
There will be a day of reckoning sooner or later, and it will be a beavy one for 
you if they are wronged.” 

Ralph did not allow a muscle of his face to indicate that he heard one word of 
this parting address. He hardly knew that it was concluded, and Mrs. Nickleby 
had scarcely made up her mind to detain her son by force if necessary, when 
Nicholas was gone. 

As he hurried through the streets to his obscure lodging, seeking to keep pace, 
as it were, with the rapidity of the thoughts which crowded upon him, many doubts 
and hesitat ons arose in his mind and almost tempted him to return. But what 
would they gain by this? Supposing he were to put Ralph Nickleby at defiance, 
and were even fortunate enough to obtain some small employment, his being with 
them could only render their present condition worse, and might greatly impair 
their future prospects, for his mother had spoken of some new kindnesses tower's 
Kate which she bad not denied. ‘ No,” thought Nicholas, “ I have acted for 
the best.’ 

But before he had gone five hundred yards, some other and different feeling 
would come upon him, and then he would lag again, and pulling his hat over his 
eyes, give way to the melancholy reflections which pressed thickly vpon him. To 
have committed no fault, and yet to be so entirely alone in the world ; to he se- 
parated from the only persons he loved, and to be proscribed like a criminal, when 
six months ago he had been surreunded by every comfort, and looked up to as the 
chief hope of his family — his was hard to bear. He hid not deserved it either. 
Well, there was comfort in that; and poor Nicho!as would brighten up again, te 
be again depressed, as bis quickly-shifting thoughts presented every variety of 
lizht and shade before bim 


Undergoirg these alterations of hope and misgiving, which no one, placed in 8 
situation of even ordinary trial, can fail to have experienced, Nicholas at length 
reached his poor room, where, no lorger borne up by the excitement witch had 


| ‘*Kefute these caluinuies,” said Kate, “and be more patient, so that you may | hitherto sustained hirn, but depressed by the revulsion of feeling it left behind, he 
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¢hrew himself on the bed, and turning his face to the wall, gave free vent to the 
emotions he had so long stifled. 

He had not heard anybody enter, and was unconscions of the presence of 
Smike, until, happening to raise his head, he saw him standing at the upper end 
of the room, looking wistfully towards bim He withdrew his eyes when he saw 
that he was observed, and affected to be busied with some scanty preparations for 
dinner. 

Well, Smike,” said Nicholas, as cheerfully as he could speak, “let me hear 
what new acquaintances you have made this morning, or what new wonder you 
have found out in the compass of this street and the next one.” 

“No,” said Smike, shaking his head mournfully ; “‘I must talk of something 
else to-day.” 

“Of what you like,” replied, Nicholas, good-humouredly. 

“Of this;”’ said Smike. I know you are unhappy, and have got into great 
trouble by bringing me away. I ought to have known that, and stopped behind— 
I wou d, indeed, if I had thought it then. You—vou—are not rich: you have 
not enough for yourself, and I should not be here. You grow,” said the lad, lay- 
ing his hand timidly on that of Nicholas, *‘ you grow thinner every day; your 
cheek is paler, and your eye more suuk. Indeed | cannot bear to see you so, and 
think how I am burdening you. I tried to gu away to-day, but the thought of 
your kind face drew me back. I could not leave you without a word” The 
poor fellow could get no further, for his eyes filled with tears, and his voice was 

one. 
“ The word which separates us,” said Nicholas, grasping him beartly by the 
shoulder, * shall never be said by me, for you are my only comfort and stay. | 
would not lose you now, for all the world could give. The thought of you has 
upheld me through all f have endured to day, and shall, through filty times such 
trouble. Give me your hand. My heart is linked to yours. We will journey 
from this place together, before the week is out. What, if I am steeped in 
poverty? You lighten it, and we will be poor together ’—[ To be continued. } 

me 


THE STATUES OF THE METROPOLIS. 


It will surprise foreigners to hear, that, within a circumference of more than 30 
miles, taking good and bad, ancient and modern, we have not more than 17 sta- 
tues; 20 years ago we had not more than half that number. The first, and pro- 
bably the chief 1n beauty and execution, is the equestrian statue of Charles I. at 
Charing Cross. This statue is the work of the celebrated Le Suoeur; the like- 
ness to the unfortunate king is most perfect. The statue was cast for the Earl 
of Arundel, and was not erected in the present state till 1678; the pedestal is 
the work of Grinlin Gibbons, the famous carver in wood. In Berkeley Square 
stood an equestrian figure of George III. executed by Wilton; it was of gilt 
bronze; it was taken down a few years ago, but we hear it is about to be replac- 
ed; itis a figure in a Roman habit: the horse is bad, and out of drawing. In 
Leicester Square is an equestrian statuc of George I.; it is of gilt bronze; it 
was modelled by ©. Buchard, for the Duke of Chandos, and after his death was 
sold and brought from his seat at Canons, where it stood in the centre of the first 
quadrangle. In Cavendish Square, a few years ago, was an equestrian figure of 
William Duke of Cumberland, who fought the battle of Culloden: what has be- 
come of it is unknown. In St. James’s Square is a figure of William III. by 
Bacon. The king is attired in a Roman habit; the horse was modelled from a 
favourite charger of George [I[. but the anatomy is bad. In Grosvenor Square 
is a statue of George I. ; this equestrian figure was the work of Van Nort, and 
was erected by Sir Robert Grosvenor in 1726. In Pall Mall East is the eques 
trian statue of George JII. The only statue which London possessed of Queen 
Elizabeth stood originally on the west side of Ludgate. When taken down, it 
was placed by Sir Francis Gostling at the east end of St. Dunstan’s, Fleet-stree:, 
and is now at the villa of the Marquis of Hertford, in the Regent's Park. In 

jo.0 Square is a pedestrian figure, in marble, of Charles II. At the feet are four 
figures, emblems of four rivers—nameiy, the Thames, Severn, Trent, and Hum 
ber. ‘This statue was placed there by his unfortur ate son, the Duke of Monmouth, 
whose hovse it faced, and which stood on the ground now occupied by Bareman’s 
Bulsiigs. Atthe back of Whitehall stands the bronze statue of James If. It 
was cast by Grinlin Gibbons in 1687, the year previous to his forfeiture. 
‘The likeness is very fine, as is the easy attitude oi the figure. In Blooms- 
bury Square isthe statue of Fox in bronze, by Westmacott. He is holding a 
roli of Magna Charta. The countenance has a look of thought. The likeness 
is extremely fine, atau the execution of the figure is admirable. In Russell Square 
is the statue of Francis Russell, Duk@& of Bedford, also by Westmacott. At 
the top of Portland Place is the statue, in bronze, of the late Duke of Kent, by 
Gahagan. Boh the figure and the countenauce are extremely like; but this sta 
tue loses effect, from wantof altitude. The only siatue of George the Fourth is 
that mounted on what looks like the chimney of the station house at Battlebridge, 
Islington. I[tisa copy fromthe one erected at Edinburgh. At the Royal Ex 
change, the figure of Charies If. remained when all the others had fallen. In 
St. Paul’s Church Yardis a statueof Anne, ona lofty pedestal, with figures em 
bléwatical of Gag four quarcers of the globe at her feet. In the centre court of 
St. Toomas’s Hospita! is a pedestrian figure of Edward VI. the founder; itis of 
bronze, aud was the work of thecelebrated Schumaker. In Palace Yard stands 
the figure of \ anning, of colossal dimensions, the werk of Chantrey; the like- 
ness, as are most of the busts of this artist, is admirable, yet the drapery is 
heavy. In Hanover Sqvare is the bronze statue of William Pitt, of gigantic 
proportions, also by Chantrey. Vhe figure of the Duke of York, onthe column 
in Waterloo Place, is a fine specimen of the talent of theseulptor. The only 
statue that remains to be mentioned is the Achilles of Hyde Park. It is one of 
the few colossal statues existing—we believe there are but seven—of this magni- 
tude in Europe. ‘This figure is 18 feet in height, andis the work of Westma- 
cott. Itis the copy of a figure found on the Quirinal Hill, at Rome, which was 
grouped with horses. We almost forgot a statue of George the Third, on the 
top of the steeple of Bioomsbury Church, with lions and unicorns running up 
and jown, endeavouring to devour hin; we know not the name of the artist 
who placed a king in so perilous a situation. — Correspondent of the Times. 











VALUE OF NOVA SCOTIA. 
BY SAMUEL SLICK. 

It will bave the greatest trade, the greatest population, the most manufactures, 
and the mo-t wealth of any state this side of the water. The resources, nateral 
advantages, and poetical position of this place beat all. Take it altogether, I 
don’t kuow gist such a country in the universal world a’most. What! Nova 
Scotia! said 1; this poor little colony, this ultima thule of America,—what is 
ever to make ita place of censequence? everything, squire, said he, everything 
that constitutes greatness. 1] wish we had it, that’s all; and we will have it too, 
some o’ these days, if they don't look sharp. In the first place it has more nor 
twice as many great men-o’ war harbours in it, capable of holdin’ the whole navy 
in it, stock, lock, and barrel, than we have from Maine to Mexico, besides innu- 


merable small harbours, islands, lees, and other shelters, and its gist all but an 


island itself; and most all the best o'their liarbours don’t freeze up at no time 
It aint shut up like Canada and our back country all winter, but you can in and out 


as you please; and it's so wtersected with rivers and lakes most no part of it Is 
twenty miles from navigable water to the sea,—and then it is the nearest point 
of ovr continent to Europe. All that, said I, is very true ; but good harbours | the city, which we gazed at with extreme interest 






She Albion. 


marshes have raised hay and grain, year after year now for a whole century, with- 

out manure, and [ guess will contimue to do so from July toetarnity. Then na- | 
tur’ has given them that sea-mud, salt sand, sea weed, and river sludge for dres- 

sin’ their upland, so that it could be made to carry wheat till all's blue again. 

If it possesses all these advantages you speak of, said I, it will doubtless be 

some day or other both a populous and rich country , but still it does not appear 

to me that it can be compared to the country of the Mississippi. Why, squire, 

said he, if you was once to New Orleans, I think you would’nt say so, That is 

a great country, no doubt, too great to compare to a small province like this; 

great resources, great rivers, fertile land, great trade; but the climate is aw- 

ful, and the emigrant people aint much better than the climate. The folks at 

New Orleans put me in mind of children playin’ in a churchyard, jompin’ over 

the graves, hidin’ behind the tombs, alarfin’ at the emblems of mortality, and 

ithe queer old rhymes under ’em, all full of life and glee, and fun above ground, 

while onderneath it is a great charnel house, fali of wind ng sheets, skele- 

tuns, and generations of departed citizens. ‘Thatare place is built in a bar in 

the harbor, made of snags, drift wood, and chokes, heaped up by the river, 

and then filled and covered with the sediment and alluvial of the rich bottoms 

above, brought down by the freshets. It’s peopled in the same way. The ed- 

dies and tides of business of all that country centre there, and the froth and 

scum are washed up and settle at New Orleens. It's filled with all sorts of 
people, blacks, whites, and indgians, and their different shades, French, Spanish, 

Portuguese, and Dutch; English, Irish, and Scotch, and thea peopie from every 

state in the Union. These last have all nicknames. There’s the hoosiers of 
Indiana, the suckers of Illinoy, the pukes of Missouri, the buckeys ef Ohio, the 
red horses of Kentucky, the mudheads of Tennessee, the wolverines of Michigan, 

the eels of New England, and the corn-crackers of Virginia. All these, with 

many others, make up the population, which is mottled with black and all its 
shades ; ’most all too is supplied by emigration. It is a great earavansary filled 

with strangers, dissolute enough to make your hair stand on eend, drinkin’ all 
day, gamblin’ all night, and fightin’ all the time. Death pervades all natur there ; 

it breathes in the air, and it floats on the water, and rises in the vapours and ex- 
halations, and rides on the whirlwind and tempest; it dwells on the drought, 
and also in the inundation. Above, below, within, around, everywhere is death ; 

but who knows, or misses, or mourns the stranger? Dig a grave for him, and 
you plunge him into the water,—the worms eat the coffin, and the crocodiles 
have the body. We have mills to Rhode Island, with sarcular saws, and appa- 

ratus for makin’ packin’-boxes. At one of these faetories they used to make 
em in the shape of coffins, and then they sarved a double purpose ; they carried 

out inions to New Orleens, and then carried out the dead to their gaves. 

That are city was made by the freshets. It’s a chance if it ain’t carried away 

by them. It may yet be its fate to be swept clean off by ‘em, to mingle once 

more with the stream that deposited it, and form new land further down the 

river. It may chance to be aspot to be pointed out from the steamboats as the 

place where a great city once stood, and a great battle was once fought, in which 
the genius and valour of the new world triumpiied over the best troops, and the 
best ginerals of Evrope. That place is gist like a hot-bed and the folks like the 
plants init. People do grow rich fast; but they look kinder spindlin’ and weak, 
and they are e’en a’most choked with weeds and toad stools, that grow every bit 
and grain as fast.—and twice as nateral. The Blue noses don’t kuow how to 
valy this location, squire,—that's a fact, for it’s a’most a grand gone. 

Yes, squire, I won’t deny but New Orleens isa great place, a wonderful place ; 
but there are resources here beyond all conception, and its climate is as pleasant 
as any we have, and a plaguy sight more kealthy. I don’t know what more you'd 
ask, almost an island indented every where with harbours surrounded with fishe- 
ries. The key of the St. Lawrence, the Bay of Fundy, and the West Indgies ; 
—prime land above, one vast mineral bed beneath, and a climate over all tempe 

rate, pleasant, and healthy. If that ain’t enough for one place, it’s a pity— 
that’s all. 





Suninary. 


Her Majesty has given permission to commander the Hon. S. T. Carnegie, R. 
N., to accept and wear the insignia of the Order of San Fernando, couferred upon 
him by the Queen Regent of Spain, in testimony of his services. 

The Earl of Harewood has giventhe munificent sum of £1000 towards the 
establishment of a dioce-an association fer the West Riding of Yorkshire. 





Newcast'e.—The statue of Earl Grey was fixed upon the column on Friday 
weck, when flags ef buff and blue were placed upon the four corners of the 
scaffoldirg, and the bells of St. Nicholas’ Church were rung in honour of the 
event 


which she encouraged them, chatting and joking with them doring the entire of 
the ascent. Previously to this successful trip the feat had been accomplished 
only by one female, a peasant of Chamouni, who, on reaching the grand plateau, 
became exhausted with fatigue, and was carried by force to the summit. Mdile. 
Dangevilie, on her return to Chamouni on the morning of the 5th, was received 
with the utmost erthusiasm by the ichabitants, who proceeded to meet her, and 
fired salutes of cannon in honour of her exploit. 


Honours to Men of Science.—Sir John Herschel is, we believe, the first En- 
glishman who has ever received a baronetcy purely on account of his scientifie 
acquirements. His father was only a Hanoverian knight, which was also the 
honour enjoyed by himself previous to the late coronation. Sir Edward Lytton 
Bulwer is only the second literary baronet, having been preceded by Sir Walter 
Scott. No great inventor has ever received a similar honour ; Sir Richard Ark- 
wright was indeed knighted, but that was not on account of his mechanical 
merits, but in the usual routine, as the bearer of an address of congratulation 
on bis Majesty's escape from the knife of Peg Nicholson, or some equally im- 
portant occasion.— Mechanics’ Magazine. 
TRANSLATED FROM AN ARABIC MB. 
Why ask when lovers part 
Their present state !—’Tis clear, 
Nor needs reply —The heart 
Is with you, always near— 
Then only for the body ask, 
The heart has one unchanging task. Sara. 

The Session of Parliament which has just expired, and which began in No- 
vember last, met nominally for about nine months, calculating from November to 
August: but the number of actual sitting days, in which list is included the “ no 
houses,”’ were, furthe Lords 144 days, and the Commons 173 days. The bare 
enumeration of the matters brought before them occupy, for the Lords 980 folio 
pages, and for the Commons 1,5°0 folio pages, exclusive of appendices, supple- 
meuts, &c. “ 

On Wednesday her Majesty did Mr. Baxter the honour of inspecting the cele- 
brated picture which he has been so long preparing to celebrate the opening of 
the first Parliament of her reign, at which her Majesty expressed her highest ap- 
probation. The picture, which will be executed in the highest style of oil-celour 
painting, was also exhibited in the Robing room of the Peers previous to the pro- 
rogation of Parliament on Thursday. 

Among the most conspicuous English residents ia Boulogne is the once cele- 
rated and eccentric amateur, Romeo Coates, Esq. He is greatly respected by 
the inhabitants, both French and English, and acts with great liberality and 
courtesy to all, and to his pour countrymen he isa kind benefactor. He was at 
the races last week in a carriage and four with two outriders, who were dressed 
in white satin, trimmed with light blue. He looked very gay, and the turnout 
was truly a splendid one. The dress of Romeo Coates is still very peculiar. On 
Saturday morning he was walking on the pier at Boulogne, which he frequently 
does for hours, dressed in a blue velvet frock coat, yellow pantaloons and Hessian 
boots. His lady, who is a most beautiful woman, much younger than himself, 
generally accompanies him. 

Dr. Carlo Cicognani Capelli, professor of natural philosophy and mathematics 
in the university of Malta, died there on the 16th ult, in his 55th year. 

A letter from Naples to-day, siates that the physicians there are of opinion, 
that cases of decided cholera have recently occurred in that capital. Slight 
eruptions of Mount Vesuvius were visible at night; and foreigners continued to 
visit the crater, but no native dared to approach it. 

The first issue of shillings with the impress of her Majesty Queen Victoria 
was made on Saturday, from the Mint. Only a limited nomber of this coin, 
which bears an exceedingly handsome profile of her Majesty, by Wyon, have as 
yet been issued. 

We have been favoured with a sight of a most splendid vase, just finished by 
Messrs. Storr and Mortimer, which, we understand, is intended as a present 
from Lord Elphinstone to the Madras Race Course. It is of great value, and 
has been got up in astyle which we think will excite no little competition in the 
East Jt stands three feet and s quarter high, of Etruscan form, and has a very 
rich frieze of three feet in circumference, with wild horses represented in parious 
positions. 

Mrs Dugald Stewart, the widow of the celebrated philosopher, diel at Warris- 
ton House, in the ne:ghbourhood of Edinburgh, on Saturday, the 28th ult. She 
was inthe 72nd year of her age, and had survived her husband 10 years. Mrs. 
Stewart was sister to the late Countess Purgstall, the subject of Captain Hall's 
‘“* Schloss Hainfield,” and to George Cranstoun, Esq., Advocate, now Lord 





Sudden Death of Major-General Adye, C. B —This distinguished officer died 
suddenly at his house,on Woolwich common, on Thursday morning. The Ge- 
neral was at the principal batiles and sieges during the late war. He was wound 
ed severely at Wailcheren. Subsequently, on the plains of Waterioo, he ad- 
ded another wreath to his well-earned honours, and received the Cross of the 
Bath. 

On Wednesday a gentleman entered that part of the Stamp-oflice, Somerset 
House, appropriated to the licensing of hackney carriages, and gave information 
that he had a short time before left in a cab, with the number of which he was un- 
acquainted, his pocket-book, with notes and securities to the amount of £23,000 
Just as the gentleman had finished relating his loss the cabman appeared, who 
stated that he did not discover the pocket-book in the vehicle uutil he was onthe 
point of taking up another fare, and on opening it and discovering the large 
amount of its contents, he instantly hastened with it to the office The gentle- 


fund for rewards. 
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time on any stage) in Lord Burghersh’s opera, ‘Il Torneo.’ 
Long hath thy silv'ry voice delighted all, 

In ** Minster’s sacred pile,” or courtly hall; 

May Fame with fresh-culled laurels deck thy brow 
In the new scenes that wait thy presence now ; 

May Britain’s stage, enchanting songstress! be 
Another “field of glory” now for thee 

Bright gifts hast thou, beside the honeyed tone 

Which makes each raptur'd list’ner’s heart thine own ; 
Beauty's fair spell! and youth's all-potent charm, 
Feeling and grace, the coldest breast to warm. 

Yet more bast thou !—a pure, unblemished name, 
What dearer heritage can woman claim ! 

May “ prosperous suns” for ever oer thee shine, 

And may success eer crown each act of thine ! 

Hall, Witshire. 





Cc 


; it still supplies Nazareth 


though necessary for trade, are not the ouly thing requisite in commerce. But | with water, and thither, without, a doubt, came the Virgin mother, and her Sa- 


. . ; / * 
its in the midst of the fisheries, squire,—all sorts of fisheries, too River 
fisheries of shad, salmon, gasperaux, and herring—shore fishery of mackerel 


and cod—bank fishery, end Labrador fishery, Oh dear! it beats all, and thes 


dont do nothin’ with ‘em but ‘eave ‘em to us. They dont seem to think ‘em worh 
havin’ or keepin’, for government dont protect ’em. See what a school for 


seamen thatis, to man the ships to fi] the harbours. 

Then look at the beeowels of the airth; only think of the coal, and its no use 
a talkin’, that’s the only coal to supply us that we cau rely on 
nothin’ like it 
thro’ the Province, and then under all the Island of Cape Breton ; and some o’ 


them seams are the biggest and thickest, and deepest, ever yet discovered since 
the world began, beautiful coal it is too. Then nator has given‘em most grand 


Why, there aint bers 
Jt extends all the way from bay of Fundy right out to Pictou, | OM Horseback. ty > L 
’ ; . The Queen rode on horseback to Virginia Water on Monday, accompanied by | take his host—the latter insisted, and in an evil moment the guest yielded, and 


Egypt 


in the enjoyment of perfect health. 


the Queen of the Belgians and most of the Royal suite. 


Addressed to Mrs. H. R. Bishop, on hearing of her performance (for the first 


Nazareth.—Every scene of our Saviour’s life at Nazareth is marked by chapels 
and churches; there is a well, however, nained after the Virgin, to the east of 


viour Son, day after day, to draw water,—as we saw the daughters of Nazareth 
coming while we stopped our horses to drink of it.—Lord Lindsay's Letiers on 


On Monday last Mrs. Charles Kemble, forme:ly Miss de Camp, expired, after | Set roared with langhter, with a solitary exception. 


Corehouse, and was descended of the noble house of Cranstoun. 

The Archbishop of Malines has been nominated to the dignity of Cardinal. 
The President of the Seminary of Bruges is to be the new Bishop of Ghent. 

The fortune of M. Laporte bas undergone strange vicissitudes since he has 
had the direction of her Majesty’s Theatre in London. One day rich, the next 
ruined, he has at last attained the summit of prosperity. The coronation of 
Queen Victoria has, it is said, procured him an admission to the class, more ho- 
noured than honourable, of mt//tonares ; for we are assured that, since the com- 
mencement of the summer season, thanks to the circumstances which have made 
London the rendezvous of European aristocracy, he has realized a sum of 
£45,000 —Musical World. 

VICTORIA REGIA (THE QUEEN’S WATER LILY.) 

Various accounts, and some of them very much exaggerated, of the singular 

plant now under consideration, went the round of the newspapers some few 


man on recovering bis property handed to the cabman notes tothe amount of months since; and as its history, even when redueed to sober truth, is some- 
of £200 as areward for his honesty, and left the sum of £100 towards the office | What marvellous, we have condensed into a size and shape suitable for our 


columns the account given of this plant by Dr. Lindley, in the Botanical 
Register. 

The plant which has been honoured with the name of our gracious Queen was 
found by Mr. Schomburgh, a gentleman employed by the Royal Geographical 
Society, on the river Berbice, iv British Guiana. At a point where the river ex- 
parded and formed a currentless basin an object on the surface of the water 
attracted Mr. Schomburgh's attention, and proved, on examinativn, to be a gigan- 
tic water lily, bearinc immense leaves from five to six feet in diameter, of a 
salver shape, and possessing a raised rim, from three to five inches high 
extending around its margin, the outside of this rim and the lower surface of 
the leaf being of a bright crimson colour, while the inside of the rim and the 
upper surface of the leaf presented to view a vivid green. 

Quite in character with this wonderful leaf was the luxuriant flower, consisting 
of 110 petals, and being nearly four feet in circumference. When the flower 
first opens it is pure white with a little pink in the centre, which gradually spreads 
over the flower as it advances in age, until it becomes of one entire pink colour. 
In order, as it would appear, that nothing should be wanting to complete the 
astonishment and delight with which this striking production of nature’s God 
must be viewed, the flower is possessed of a delicious fragrance, which perfumes 
the surrounding atmosphere. 

The late Lord Cullen.—Long after he had assumed the toga he continued his 
imitations, and was successful in catching the peculiarities of many of the leading 
members of the College of Justice. His attainments in tnis way having reached 
the ears of the then Lord President, he was invited by the legal dignitary to a 
dinner purty, where after the cloth was removed, he exhibited a succession of 
imitations of the most eminent practising barristers. His Lordship was highly 
delighted, and hinted that he need not limit himself to the bar, but that he migh’, 


Windsor.—We are happy to state that her Majesty and her Royal relative are | without offence, make free with the bench. Cullen, in the excitement of the 


moment, took the hint just given, and quickly the whole race of ‘“ paper Lords” 


On Saturday the 8th, the Queen, accompanied by the Duchess of Kent, and at- | passed rapidly before the eyes of the astonished Pres.dent, who applauded the 
tended by most of the ladies and gentlemen of the Royal suite, rode in the Park | actor warinly for his astonishing powers of mimicry ‘* But, said his Lordship, 


“why ain I excepted? I cannot really allow this.” Cullen would not for worlds 


the Lord President of the Court of Session was given to the life. p Those pre- 
Who the stocial individual 


f st F: 2 ssed, wh w i 
abundance of iron ore, here and there and everywhere, and wood and coal to woik | &@ somewhat protracted and painful illness. We believe that none of her imme- | a8 who did not share the general mirth map be guesse 1 en we mention that 


it. Only think a’them two things in such abundance, and a country possessed 
of first chop water powers everywhere, and then tell me if Providence has’nt 


laid the foundation of a manufacturin’ nation here. 


But thatain’t all. Gist see the plaster of Paris, what almighty big heaps of it 


there is here. We use already more nor a hundred and fifty thousand tons 0 


it a year for manure, and we shall want ten times that quantity yet,—we can’t do 
without it: it has done more for us than steam; ithas made our barren lands 


fertile, and whole tracts habitable, that would never have been worth a cent ar 


as wellasher brother, being in the United States. 
f | ceive the dignity of Cardinal from the hands of his Holiness. 


and half its present engagements 
i] 





acre without it 
magic wand—it’s the philosopher's stone ; I hope I may be shot if it arn't: 1 


turns all it touches into gold. See whata sightof vessels it takes to carry a 
great bulky article like that—what a sight of men it employs, what a host of 
folks it feeds, what a batch of sailors it bakes, what hardy tars for the wooden 


walls of Old England. But Old Engiand is as blind asa bat, and Bluenose ts 
puppy only nine days old; he can’t see yet. If thecritter was well trained, ha 
his ears cropped and tongue wormed, he might turn ont a decent-lookin’ whel 
yet, for the old one is a good nurse and feeds well 


It will go to South America and the West Indies yet—it is the 


Weill then, look at the lead, 








Guards, which took place at Montagu House, Portman square, owing to the burst- 
ing of a blood-vessel. This amiable and accomplished young gentleman was ne- 
phew to the late Earl of Carnarvon, and was universally esteemed and beloved 
| by all who e.joyed the ple sure of his acquain‘ance. 


t 


a| The Queen has been graciously pleased to approve of Mr. James Christian 


4 | Clement Bell, as Consul-General in London for the Grand Dake of Tuscany — | 


0 London Guzette. 


The Archbishop of Mechlin arrived at Rome on the 27th ult., in order to re- 
Mr. Fulwar Craven has purchased Mr. Sadler’s horse Deception for £1,000, 


We regret to announce the death of George Herbert, Esq., of the Grenadier 


" - indi ~ 

diate relatives were about her, Mr. Kemble and her youngest daughter having gone the giver of the feast, after an unsuccessful attempt to affect indifference, and un 
¥ : eit . tte D . “ 

to tae Coronation of the Emperor, at Milan, and her eldest daughter, Mrs. Butler, | #ble longer to contain his wrath, at last, wi h much bitterness ejaculated, “ Very 


amusing, Mr. Robert—very amusing, truly; ye'rea clever lad—very clever ; but 
just let me tell you, that’s no: the way to rise at the bar.”—Kaye’s Edinburgh 
Portraits. ° 

War-Office, Sept. 7.-—2d Regt. of Life Gds.: Cor and Riding master J. King 
to be Lt. without pur. v. Vyse, dec.—2Ist Regt. of Fi.: R. Nicholson, Gent. to 
be 2d Lt. by por. v. Dawson, whose app. has been cencelled.—29th Ft.; Maj. 
Hon. C. A. Wrottesley, from the 95th Ft. to be Maj. v. Walter, who excgs.— 











An Adventurous Lady —A French lady, named Dangeville, said to be a sister | 


46th Ft: Capt. S. Spooner, from the h.p. Unatt. to be Capt. v. T. Armstrong, 
—4S8th Ft.: Lt. J. W. Smith, to be Capt. by per. v. Phelps, who rets.; Lt. B 
Riky tobe Capt. by pur. pur. v. Burslem, who rets.; Ens. H. Bromley te be 
| Lt. by por. v. Smith; Ens. ©. S Boyle to be Lt. by pur. v. Riky; R. Bateman 
| Gent. to be Ens. by pur. v. Bromley; R. Warburton, Gent. to be Ens. by pur 
v. Bovie.— 5ist Ft.: Lt. J. Hughes, trom the hp. of the 82d Ft. to be Lt. ¢ 
Forman, prom.—55th Ft.: Ens. E. G Daniell, to be Lt. by pur. v. Cuffe, who 
rets : J. Frend, Gent to be Ens. by pur. v. Daniell.—77th Ft.: P. Duff, Gent 


copper, slate, (and as for slate, they may stump Wal s, 1 know, to produce the of the Deputy for the De partment of the Atn, ascended to the summit of Mont to be Ens by pur v M ils, prom —90th Ft : Maj J Singleton, from h.p. Unatt 
like.) granite, grind-stone, freestone, lime, mangsuese, salt sulphur Why, | Blane on the 4th inst. She quitted the valley of Chamnounion the 31 at an ear | to be Maj v.G.G Nico c, who excgs.—95th Pt : Maj. J W alter, from the 
they've cot everything but enterprise, and that I do believe in my soul they ex- | ly hour in the morning, slept at the Grands Mulets, and reached her perilous des- | 29th Ft to be Maj. v. Wrottesley, who excgs.—U> att : Lt. E. Forman, from 
pect to find a mme of, and dig up out of the ground as they docoal. But the | tivation at twelve o'clock onthe 4th. She remained on the summit of the moun- the 5ist Regt. to be Capt. without pur.—Breve t. C ap" S. Spooner, of the 
soil, squire, where will you find the hkeo’ that ’ Aconsicerable part of it slong | tain for about an hour, wrote some notes, and drank a healih to the Count de | 46th Ft to be Mal inthe A rmy —Memorandom: The Christian names of Ens. 
the coast is poor, no doubt, but it’s the fishin’ side of the province, and therefore Paris. The guides by whom she was accompanied spoke in the highest terms | Penrose, ef the 10th Ft. are James W itlia n Edward. = . . 

it’s allright; but the bay sideisa tearin’ rippiu’ foe couniry. Them dyke] of her courage, perseverance, and presence of mind, and the cheerfulness with Erratum in the Gazette of the 31st of August last.—For Lt.-Col. A. F. Mae- 
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imtosh, of the 50th Ft. to be Col. in the Army, read Lt.-Col. A. F. Macintosh of 
the 76h Ft. to be Col. in the Army. 

War Office, Sept. 14.—3d Regt. of Drag. Gds.: Lt.-Col. P. Phipps from the 
b.-p. Unatt., to be Lt.-Col., v. E. R. Story, who exchs. ; Maj. G. Maunsell, to 
be Lt.-Col., by pur., v. Phipps, who rets.; Capt. T. Arthur, to be Maj., by purc., 
v. Maunsell; Lt.J. Nugent, to be Capt. by pur., v. Arthur; Cor. J. Rodon, to 
be Lt., by pur., v. Nugent; E. Bagwell, gent., to be Cor., by pur., V. Rodon.— 
4th Regt. of Lgt. Drags.: Cor. W. Drysdale, to be Lt., by pur., v. Gordon, who 
rets. ; H. F. Hodson, Gent., to be Cor., by p., v. Drysdale —48th Regt. of Fi: 
J. Minchin, Gent., to be Ens., by p., v. Hasilrigge, who rets.—51st Ft.: Ens. C. 
A. Paget, to be Lt., by p., v. Hughes, whorets ; E. H. Kelly, Gent., to be Ens., 
by p. v. Paget—62d F'.: Ens. J. F. Egar, to be Lt. byp. v. Freer, who rets.: R. 
Gubbins, gent. to be Ens. by p.v. Egar.—79th Ft.—Ens. R. J. M. Napier, to be 
Lt. by pur. v. Denys, who rets.: H. MacNeal, gent., to be Ens. by p. v. Napier. 
—94th Ft.—W. Turnbull, gent., to be Asst.-Surg.—96th Ft.—Lt. R. Ross, to 
be Capt, by pur. v. Wray, who rets. : Ens. Lord M. Kerr, to be Lt. by pur. ¥ 
Ross; R. Roony, gent., to be Ens. by pur. v. Lord M. Kerr.—2d West India 
Regt.—R. J. S. Mansergh, gent., to be Ens. by pur. v. O'Brien prom.—Memo- 
randum.—The date of the app. of Capt, Snow, from half-pay Unattached to 
full-pay 65th Ft. was the 28th of August, 1838, and not the 24th of August, as 
stated in the Gazette of the 28th ult. 

Office of Ordnance, Sept. 11.—RI. Regt. of Artillery.—2d. Capt. R. Bassett 
to be Adjutant v. Otway, prom. 


WHEN SHOULD A MINISTER RESIGN? 
From the London Spectator. 

The Globe on Monday honoured the Spectator with a whole leading article, 
settling the controversy of the Durham Ordinances, and winding up with this 
paragraph— . 

“+ We cannot conclude without a compliment to the ingenuity shown by jour- 
nalists who coutrive at once to abuse Lord Durham for having issued, and Minis- 
ters for having disallowed, the Ordinances. Nothing could be more irregular, 
illegal, and so forth, than their issue—nothing more abominable than their dis- 
allowance. Soine folks are hard to p'ease.” 

Presumjing that the remark, though generally expressed, was addressed as ex- 
clusively to the Spectator as the rest of the article, we beg leave to say, in the 
firet place, that there was no abuse of Lord Durham in this paper. It is not our 
practice to ‘‘ abuse” anybody, and we did not depart from our general rule in 
Lord Durham's case : on the contrary, we took the lead in suggesting, in a friend- 
ly spirit though without adulation, the only apology that has even been offered 
for his stretch of power. 

Neither, in the second place, have we abused or attacked Ministers ‘ for 
having disal!owed the Ordinances.” Our condemnation of the Ministers applied 
40 different point of theircunduct; and the grounds on which we did condemn 
them are no mystery. 

The Premier, when the question first came regularly before the House of 
Lords, defended the legality and the policy of the Ordinances. He stood up for 
the Governor-General and his acts; to which the sanction of the Cabinet was 
thus formally given. [t was intimated that a simple promise to disallow the Or- 
dinances would avert a division. The offer was rejected: Lord Melbourne had 
taken up his gronnd deliberately, and he  ptit. If ever man was pledged toa 
course of action, Lord Melbourne was bu 4,as a statesman, as a minister, a man 
of honour and a gentleman, to stand by Lord Durham to the last. The division 
followed, and Ministers were beaten. That defeat might have been neutralized 
by the unscrupulous Ministerial majority in the Commons: but, in the working 
cut ef sucha course, in the present state of pulitics, the possible loss of office 
was involved. With indescribable meanness, the Whigs chose the alternative 
safest for themselves ; and Lord Durham was abandoned to rebuke and insult. 
The case was not in the slightest degree altered. The Ordinances were jnst as 
legal, justifiable, and prudent, on the second night as at the first. But in the 
mean while, the question of resignation had turned up. Why, even to the last, 
Lord John Russell, while taking the insulting bill of indemnity, and disaliowing 
the Ordinances, professed to believe that in every essential particular Lord Dur- 
ham had acted according to law and with a suund discretion. It was for their 
mean clinging to office, and deserting their Governor-General under such circum- 
stances, that we condemned the Whigs. 

It may be asked, whether Miuisters are bound to resign whenever they are ina 
minerity, or under what circumstances they ought to quit office? The questior. 
appears to admit of an easy answer. A Minister should resign when he cannot 
eontinue in office except by a loss of personal or public character. Personal 
character is tarnished when he submits to be the instrument of injustice to any 
individual, and retains office after losing the power to protect from Parliamentary 
condemnation those whom he employs in important service, and whose conduct 
he approves of. Lord Meibourne as a public man has long ceased to command 
our respect, but we should have expected from him the exhibition of a chivalrous 
and gentlemauly spirit in the defence of his absent “friend.” It might have been 
supposed that the Premier would have communed thus with himself—* If I 
canaot defend Durham against such assaults as these, if I cannot successfully 
resist the attempt to cast such an insulting stigma on his administration and 
my own, I will give up the Government.” Lord Melbourne felt under no 
such obligation: he let the blow fall on Lord Durham. He submissively bore 
it himself; and from henceforth Lord Melbourne’s character as a man of spirit 
must be under acloud. Would any one of his predecessors have acted as he 
did t—would either of the Pitts, would Charles Fox, would Perceval, Canning 
or Grey? 





but there is a certain class of measures and proceedings which more especially 
affect a Minister in his personal than in his public relations. In the former class, 
the disallowance of the Durham Ordinances and the proceedings connected with 
it may be placed ; in the latter, the Irisk Tithe Bill and the abandonment of the 
Appropriation principle. Being unable to carry a Tithe Bill with the Appropria- 
tion, considering the very remarkable circumstances under which they had repeat- 
edly pledged themselves to insist upon that principle, Ministers ought long since 
to have retired frum office. But the Whigs not only held to place when unable 
to carry their chief measures; they absolutely introduced and carried the Tithe 
Bill - their opponents, which they turned out Sir Robert Peel for attempting to 


If the modern Whig practice is to be made the general rule of a Ministry, all 
reliance upon public men is at an end. A twelvemonth ago, persons the most 
most distrustful of Whig sincerity would have spurned the idea that Lord John 
Russell could possibly adopt Sir Henry Hardinge’s Tithe Bill, without ** Appro- 
priation.”” It would have been said, his presence in the Cabinet is a guarantee 
that there shall be no practical abandonment of that principle, on the assertion of 
which he went into office. But the case is altered now. 
however disgraceful, which he may not sanction. Men need not be astonished 
even should he aid in repealing the Reform Act, were such a proceeding practi- 
cable. 


EE 
GREAT RADICAL MEETING IN PALACE YARD. 
From the Morning Chronicle. 

Tke numbers at the meeting at Palace-yard yesterday, September 17th, have 
deen variously estimated at from eight to fifteenthousand. But eight, or ten, or 
twenty thousand men can be collected together in London on a Monday to see 
the ascent of a balloon, or to witness any piece of tomfoolery ; so that we at- 
tach little importance to the mere numbers. It was attended by delegates from 
the manufacturing towns of England and Scotland; and to the lang vage uttered 
by some of these delegates we do attach some importance. A very tolerable 
idea may be formed of what Mr. Feargus O'Connor and some others have been 
about of late, from what dropped not only from that gentleman, but from several 
of the other delegates of the nurth of England and Scotland. 

The first who addressed the meeting was Mr. Lovett, the secretary of the 
Working Men's Association, himself a good specimen of a working man, who 
seriously addressed himself to various objects to the extension of the suffrage, 
and laboured to show that universal suffrage was not only just in itself. but would 
be attended with nodanger While he disclaimed the mischievous opinions re- 
specting capital which had been imputed to the working men, he * lamented that 
some unreasonable observations had been made on this subject, and without due 
cousideration ; but he felt satisfied that the people of England (and he would 
appeal to the delegates around him to declare their sentiments with regard to the 
feelings entertained by those whom they represented) sought not violence and 
confusion, but peaceful and orderly change” It was judicious in Mr. Lovett to 
repudiate the erroneous doctrines on this subject rashly delivered at some of the 
meetings of the working classes, and to show that capital was as indispensable 
to labour as l:bour to capital, for the speeches to which he alluded created much 
alarm in the minds of people of property. Mr. Lovett in illustrating the posi- 
tion that ignorance was the cause of most of the evil in the world, very inge- 
niously endeavoured to show that ignorance was to be found in all classes, and 
no rank secured toa man the possession of knowledge. It is quite true that 
weakness and ignorance are to be found among the rich as well as the poor; but 
it is equally true that the rich man has leisure and facilities for obtaining know- 
ledge which the poor man, obliged to toil for the daily bread of himself and 
family, does not possess; and though (and Mr. Lovett himself is an instance) 
a workipg man may overcome the disadvantages incident to his situation—and in 
our times the facilities for improvement opened to the working classes in our great 
towns have made it much easier than formerly for the working classes to acquire 
knowledge—still the general proposition will always hold true, that among those 
who live by the labour of their hands comparatively few can be able to cultivate 
their minds. 

















There is no measure, | 








Che Albion. 


Universal suffrage—the people’s charter—is the object which they were to unite 
in obtgining ; and the grievances alluded to at the mecting, as the corn laws for in 
stance, were rather brought forward as proof of the necessity for the extension of 
the suffrage than for substantive discussion. When universal suffrage has once 
been obtained, then the political millenium is to follow as a matter of course. 
The people will have no difficulty indetermining what measures are beneficial and 


what hurtful tothe community. A significant commentary on this was aflorded | 


by the notions which occasionaily dropped from the speakers as to what they 
deemed grievances. 

Mr. Leader, who spoke at the meeting, recommended moderation, and allud- 
ed to what Mr. O'Connell had done by recommending peace, and what had be- 
falien the Canadians by adopting a differentcourse. Mr. Elliot, of Sheffield, too, 
the most fervent of poets, whom nature has so peculiarly qualified for a Tyrteus, 
concluded his ardent speech with a recommendation of peaceable means. ‘“‘ And let 
us,” said he, ‘have no talk of physical force for you can use it victoriously when- 
ever you need ; but men who mean to resist don’t always warn the enemy to be 
beforehand with them.” This is the language of good sense; butthe men of 
the north had, apparently, little taste for it. Messrs. Fraser and Duncan, the 
delegates from Edinburgh, told wonders of the martial spiritof the men of Scot- 
land, and proclaimed Mr. Feargus O'Connor their great apostle. Mr. Lowry, of 
Newcastle, was still more unequivocal. ‘ The men of the north,” he said, 
‘were well organized. The men of Newcastle dared defend with their arms 
what they utlered with their tongues ; and that the military would have learned 
on the coronation day had they made any attack on the meeting.” This is pretty 
well. But he spoke still plainer. He proclaimed civil war as the alternative of 
refusing universal suffrage. ‘* They thought they hada right to bave a reciproci- 
ty of rights, and if not, they were prepared to goagainst the Throne and the 
Aristocracy.” And one of the wise measures which universal suffrage is to ob- 
tain for us 1s the removal of the national debt. ‘‘If the nationaldebt were remov- 
ed, and the corn laws abolished, trade would flourish.” Mr. Lowry doesnot, of 
course, contemplate payment asa means of removal! This proposition ought to 
have followed and not preceded universal suffrage. 

Mr. Feargus O'Connor, who left no doubt as to his views, and proclaimed the 
union between himself and King Oastler and Parson Stephens, in order to prove 
the intelligence of the people, advanced a still more questionable proposition. 
‘: It was said the people were not sufficiently intelligent—that they had not suffi- 
cient knowledge. He would ask whether they did not know a rogue from an hon- 
est man.’ None have professions of honesty more frequently in their mouths 
than rogues; and to know a rogue from an honest man is a piece of knowledge 
which honest men never acquire, and not afew only acquire at the expense of 
their ownrvin. Wolves are still occasionally found in sheep's clothing. 

But as Mr. Feargus O’Connor is the oracle of these associations, let us hear 
what his views are. ‘* The people,” he said, ‘‘ were determined to obtain uni- 
versal suffrage, honesty if they could, but they were determined tohave it. He 
counselled them against all rioting—a | civil war; but still, in the hearing of the 
House of Commons, he would say, that rather than see the people oppressed— 
rather than see the constitution violated while the people were in daily want—if 
no other man would do so—if the constitution were violated he woud himself 
lead the people to death or glory?” \t may be asked what is meant by violating 
the constitution! Does he mean the refusal to give the charter? To concede 
universal suffrage? Mr. Feargus O'Connor spoke a language which, though am- 
biguous here, is nut ambiguous in the north. Mr. Oastler says the new poor-law 
is a violation of the cons:itution, justifying resistance ; and he calls on the peo- 
ple to armand train And Mr. Feargus O'Connor indentified himself with Oast- 
ler. ‘* There were,’’ he said, ‘* Oast!er and Stephens—the one called a mad- 
man, and the ether a firebrand, because of their honesty—who were watching 
during his absence—who were looking out for squalls.” And he boasted of the 
people of Dewsbury having, by way of sample, beat back the London police— 
apostrophising ‘the three devils of Somerset-house.”” The new poor law is, 
therefore, the grievance of grievances, for the removal of which Mr. Feargus 
O'Connor is ready to lead the people to death or glory. 

So much for the wisdom which universal suffrage is to ebtain for us. 

Mr. Richardson, of Manchester, told the meeting that ‘the people had begun 
toarm. They were armed. He had seen the arms hanging over their mantel- 
pieces.” And he added, * if they should fail in the present instance. he would 
not attempt to say what would be the consequence. The rfles would be loaded 
that would be the next step, no doubt; and he defied the power of any Govern- 
ment, or of any armed Bourbon police, to put them down. It was no use to dis- 
guise the matter. Secretary was the ruin of all things.” Mr. Richardson took 
care to inform the meeting that he expected at the meeting to be held at Manches- 
ter on Monday next at least three hundred thousand men of whom two-thirds 
would be fit to carry arms. 

That Mr. Roebuck has not been altogether an unsuccessful teacher was proved 
by the care with which one of his observations, in his letter of reproach to Mr. 
O'Connell, seems to have been treasured up by a Mr. Williams, of Carmarthen. 
** Moral force was a farce unless that they showed that there was another force 
behind by their organization.” 

There can, therefore, be no mistake here. We attach far more importance to 
these speeches of the delegates from the manufacturing districts than we do to 
the speeches of the men who counselled moderation and peace. We know 
from these speeches the sort of schoolmaster by whom the people there have 
been schooled. 

We know nothing of King Oastler and Parson Stephens but what we have 
learned from their speeches and writings ; and that Oastler was put forward by 
the Tories as a candidate for Huddersfield, and calls himself a Tory. Mr. Fear- 


| gus O’Connor avows a partnership with Messrs. Oastler and Stephens ; and Mr. 
The personal and public character of a Minister are very closely connected ; 


Feargus O'Connor is the apostle of the working classes. So that wehave Oast- 
ler cailing himself a Tory, swearing by the memory of Lord Eldon, aud conse- 
quently an enemy of all extension of the franchise; and here we have the work- 
ing classes fully impressed with the belief that Mr. Feargus O'Connor, the part- 
ner of Oastler and Stephens, with whom he will lead the people to death orglory, 
will obtain for them universal suffrage. Mr. Oastler cannot be a Tory and an 
honest co-operator with those who seek for universal suffrage. It would seem 


that, provided a fight can be got up, it is a matter of little consequence what the | 


people fight for; and that—while some are fighting against the new Poor-law, 
and some for universal suffrage—all will be right in the end. The new Poor- 
law is clearly the means on which Mr. Feargus O'Connor mainly relies to re- 
cruit his forces. And Mr. Richard Oastler owes it, no doubt, to his hostility to 
that measure that he is, ina manner, justifiedby The Times for calling on the 
people toarm and train. 
ce 
THE NEW CUSTOM ACT. 
ANNO PRIMO ET SECUNDO VICTORLE REGIN 2. 
CAP. CXIII 
An Aet toamend the Laws relating to the Customs. 
{!. Preamble. ] 
lI. And whereas by one of the said Acts, intituled An Act for the Manage- 
ment of the Customs, it is provided that it shall be lawful for the Receiver of 
any Duties of Customs to receive fur his own Use, if freely given, so much as 


[16th August 1838. ] 


added to any Fraction below Sixpehce shall make the same amount to S:xpence ; 


and it is expedient to repeal the same; be it therefore enacted, That so much of 
the above-recited Act shall be repealed. 

III. Declares that Bulls for entry for goods outward and inward may be partly 
written and partly printed, at the convenience of the person making the entry. 

IV. Enacts that goods manufactured in the islands of Guernsey, Jersey, Sark, 
Alderny, and Man, shall be liable to the duties of excise. 

V. Deciaresthat Droits of Admiralty, when sold in the United Kingdom shall 
be liable to duty. 

VI. Enacts that from and after the 5th Jannary 1839, any Cutlery &c., of 
foreign manufacture, bearing the names of British manufacturers, on Importation 
into the United Kingdom or British possessions, shall be forfeited. 

Vil. And be it enacted, That so much of the said Act for the Regulation of 
the Customs as prohibits the Importation of dried or salted Fish to be ware- | 
housed shall be repealed. 

VIII Declares that Licences to agents to transact Custom House business, | 
granted under 6 Geo., 4, c. 107, and the bonds taken therefrom, are declared | 
valid. 

IX. Enacts that the powers of Governors, Deputy Governors, and Deemsters 
in the Isle of Man are extended to Justices of the peace in that island. | 

X. Enacts that Officers of the Coast Guard and of the Revenue Mounted 
Guard, are not liableto pay Turnpike or other Tolls when on duty. 

Xi. And whereas by one other of the said Acts, intituled An Act for the Re- | 
gistering of British Vessels, it is among other things enacted, that every Per- | 
son who shall apply for a Certificate of Registry for any Ship or Vessel shall be 
required to produce to the Person authorized to grant such Certificate a true and 
full Account, under the Hand of the Builder of such Ship or Vessel, of the 
proper Denomination of and of the Time when and the Place where such Ship 
or Vessel was built, and also an exact Account of the Tonnage of such Ship or 
Vessel, together with the Name of the first Purchaser thereof: And whereas 
it frequently occurs that by reason of the Death of such Builder or some other | 
unavoidable Gause such Certificate cannot be produced; be it therefore enacted, 
hot in ail such Cases as aforesaid, on Proof being made to the Satisfaction of 
the Commissiouers of Her Majesty’s Customs of all the Particulars required as 
aforesaid, they are herely authorised to dispense with the Account required un- 
der the Hand of the Builder, and to allow the Certificate of Registry to be 
granted. 

XII. And whereas it is expedient that true Information shauld be bad at every | 
Port in Her Mejesty’s Dominions whetber all the Vessels registered at such Port | 
are actually in existence and entitled to Privileges of British registered Ships, or | 
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| not; be it therefore enacted, That the Person or Persons registered as Owner 
or Owners of any British Ship or Vessel which shall have been lost, or taken b 
the Enemy, or burnt, or broken up, or otherwise prevented from returning to the 
| Port to which such Ship or Vessel belongs, or which shall on any Account haye 
lost or forfeited the Privileges of a Britash Ship, shall immediately upon obtain- 
_ ing Knowledge of any of the Circumstances aforesaid give Notice in Writing of 
| such Circumstances to the Collector or Coutroller of the Customs at the Port of 
Registry of such Ship or Vessel. 

XIII. Enacts that the Owners of any Vessels which shall have been absent 
from the Port of Regiscry for three years shall state the cause of such absence 
and that such vessels have not forfeited privileges asa British Ship. , 

XIV. Enacts that owners failing to give the notices aforesaid, or making um 
true statement shall forfeit £5. 

XV. Repeals the authority of the Governor, &c. of the Cape of Good Hope. 
to register vessels. 

XVI. Enacts the following table of new duties ; 


A TABLE OF NEW DUTIES, 1838. 

















£e. 4 
Amboyna or Kyabucca Wood - - - - the Ton 10 0 0 
Apples (raw), for every £100 of the Value - - - 5 0 0 
Asphaltum or Bitumen Judaicum - - - theTon 0O 1 0 
Blackwood - - - - - - - the Ton 2 0 0 
Cherries (raw), for every £100 of the Value - - - 5 00 
Cochineal and Granilla, from the 5th Of January 1839theCwt. O 1 0 
Hats or Bonnets ; viz 
—— Chip, or Platting of Chip - - - - thelb O 8 0 
—— Straw, each Hat or Bonnet not exceeding 24 inches in 

Diaineter - - : - - - the Dozen 3 8 0 
Hides ; viz. Sea Cow, Elephant, and Eland, or large Deer Hides, 

the Produce of and imported from the British Posses- 

sions, viz. 

—— not tanned, tawed, curried, or in any way dressed, viz. 

dry - - - - - - - theCwt. OO 2 4 

wet - : - - - : - theCwt. O 1 2 
—— tawed, and not otherwise dressed - - the lb. O 0 8 

cut or trimmed - - thelb. O 0 4} 
such Hides, and Pieces of such Hides, tawed, curried, in 

any way dressed - - . - - thelb. O O 4) 
——. cut or trimmed - - thelb. O 0 7 
Horns ; vib. - - - - - : 

Pieces of Horns - . - - - theTon 0O 1 0 
Iron ; viz. 

Bloom Tron - - - . - the Ton O15 0 
Kingwood - - - - - - - the Ton 3 0 0 
Lancewood Timber or Masts - - - - the Load 010 0 
Mahogany Produce of and imported from the Bay of Honduras 

ur the Mosquito Shore - - - - the Ton 110 0 
Nutmegs; viz. 

Wild Nutmegs in the Shell - - : thelb. O 1 0 
Pears (raw), for every £100 of the Value - - - 5 0 0 
Percusssien Caps - - - - - - the 1,000 0 0 4 
Seeds; viz. 

Poppy Seed - - - - - the Quarter 0 1 0 
Skins; viz. 

Goose Skina, undressed - - - the Skin 0O 0 8 


Spirits or strong Waters; viz, 

for every Gallon of Spirits ur strong Waters of any Strength 
not exceeding the Strength of Proof by Sykes Hydrome- 
ter, and so in proportion for greater or less Strength than 
the Strength of Proof, and for any greater or less Quan- 
tity than a Gallon, viz. 

not being Spirits or strong Waters the Produce of any 
Britisi Fossession in America, or any British Possession 
within the Limits of the East India Company’s Charter, 
and not’being sweetened Spirits, or Spirits mixed with any 
Article so that the Degree of Strength thereof cannot 
be exactly ascertained by such Hydrometer : i- ss 

—— Spirits or strong Waters the Produce of any Britsh Pos- 

session in America, not being sweetened Spirits, or Spirits 








so nixed as aforesaid - . - - - - 0 9 06 
—— Spirits or strong Waters the Produce of any British Pos- 

session within the Limits of the East India Company’s 

Charter, not being sweetened Spirits, or Spirit so mixed 

assaforesaid, - . . - - - - 015 O 
Tails; viz. Buffallo, Bull, Cow, or Ox Tails - theCwt 0 0 0 
Tulip. Wood - . - - - - the Ton 2 0 O 


XVII. Declares the regulation respecting Bottles in which mineral or natural 
water is imported, viz That the exemption from duty shall extend only to Bot- 
tles and Flasks, used for the Importation of mineral or natural water having me- 
dicinal or other qualities distinguishing it from common water. 

XVIII. And be it enacted, That if any Sugar or Coffee the Produce of a ny 
British Possession within the Limits of the East India Company's Charter shall 
have been imported into the Cape of Good Hope from the Place of its Production 
accompanied by such a Certificate of Origin as would be sufficient for its Ad- 
mission in the United Kingdom at the low Rate of Duty, and shall have been 
warehoused at the Cape of Good Hope under the Regulations there in force for 
the warehousing of Goods, and shall have been exported from such Warehouse 
accompanied by a Certificate from the proper Officer of the Customs atthe Cape 
of Good Hope, setting forth the Particulars of the Importation and of the ware- 
housing and of the Exportation of the same, and also setting forth the Sub- 
stance of the Certificate of Origin before mentioned, and if onthe Arrival in the 
United Kingdom of the Ship importing such Sugar ur Coffee the Master of such 
Ship shall deliver to the Collector or Controller at the Port of Importation such 
Certificate fro. the Officer of the Customs at the Cape of Good Hope, and 
| shall make a Declaration before such Collector or Controller that such Certificate 
| was received by him at the Cape of Good Hope, and that the Sugar or Coffee 

30 imported is the same as is mentioned therein, then such Sugar or Coffee 
shall be admitted at such Port of Importation in the United Kingdom at the 
same Rate of Duty as would be payableif the same had been imported direct 
from the Place of its Production. 

XIX. Enacts that the Commissioners of Customs shall pay annually to the 
Conamnissioners of the national debt the sum of £3,720, as compensation for the 
repeal of the South Sea duties. 

XX. Enacts that Deals and Timber used in mines, if sold after the drawback 

has been received, shall pay a duty of 20 percent 

| XXI. Requires that persons selling such goods shall give notice thereof to the 
| Officer of the Customs, and declares that goods sold without such notice shall be 
| liable to forfeiture, and the parties selling them toa penalty of treble value there- 
of, or of £100, as the Commissioners of Customs shall decide. 

XXII. Declares that spirits may be imported into or exported from the islands 

| of Jersey, Guernsey, Alderney, or Sark, in casks of 20 gallons. 

| XXIII. Repeals the restricuons of Tonnage and Package of Tobacco in those 
islands 

| XXIV. And be it enacted, That so much of the said Act for regulating 
| the Trade of the British Possessions abroad as prohibits Coffee the Production 
of British Possessions within the Limits of the East India Company’s Charter 
from being imported into any of the Brilish Possessions in the West Indies and 

| into the Island of Mauritius shalibe repealed: Provided always, that no Coffee 
shall be eutered in any British Possesssion in the West Indies or in the Island of 
Mauritius as being the Produce of any British Possession within the Limits of 

| the East India Company's Charter when imported from such Possessions, unless 
the Master of the Ship importing the same shall have delivered to the Collector 
or Controller a Certificate under the Hand and Seal of the proper Officer at the 





| Place where such Coffee was takengon board, testifying that a Declaration in 


Writing had been made and signed before him (the Contents of which he had 
examined and believed to be true) bythe Shipper of such Coffee, that the same 


| was really and bona fide the Produce of some such British Possession, nor unless 
| such Master shall make and subscribe a Declaration before the Collector or Con- 


troller, that such Certificate was received by him at the Place where such Cof- 
fee was taken on board, and that the Coffee so imported is the same as is men 
tioned therein. 

XPV. And be it enacted, That whenever it shall appear to the Commissioners 
of Her Majesty’s Customs expedient to establish a Coasting Trade for the Re- 
moval of Goods generally, or fer the Removal of any particular Goods, between 
neighbouring Ports of different Colonies similatly cireumstanced in respect of 
Daties, in any of the British Possessions abroad, it shall be lawful for the said 
Commissioners to issue Directions forthat Purpose, and from and after the Pub- 
lication thereof in the Gazette, or other putlic Paper printed in the said Colonies 
to which such Coasting Trade has been extended, the same shall come into and 
be in full Force and Effect; and such Coasting Trade shall be subject to the like 
Rules, Regulations, Penalties, and Forfei:ures as the said Commisaioners are 
authorized to make for the carrying Coastwise of any Goods under the Pro- 
visions of the said Act for regulating the Trade of the British Possessions a- 
broad 

XXVI. And whereas by an Act passed inthe Fifth and Sixth Years of the 


| Reign of His late{Vajesty’King* William the Fourth, inti ued An Act to repeal an 


Act of the Ninth Year of Hts late Majesty for the United Kingdom to the British 
Possessions onthe Continent of North America: and to make further P: ovision 
or regulating the Carriage of Passengers fiom the United Kingdom, certain 
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Provisions were made respecting the Carriage of Passengers from the United 


Kingdom, and from the Islands ef Guernsey, Jersey, Alderney, Sark or Man, on 
Voyages to or for any Port or Place out of Europe, and not being within the 
Mediterranean Sea: And whereas Doubts have arisen whether the said Provis- 
jons extend to Foreign Vessels and the Masters thereof, and it is expedient to 
declare that the said Provisions do extend to such Vessels and Masters ; be it 
therefore enacted and declared, That from and after the passing of this Act all 
the Provisions, Regulations, Penalties, and Forfeitures set forth in the said Act 
shall extend and be deemed to extend to Foreign Vessels carrying Passengers 
from any Portor Place in the United Kingdom, or in the Islands of Guernsey, 
Jersey, Alderney, Sark, or Man, on any Voyage to or for any Port or Place out 
of Europe, and not being within the Mediterrancan Sea, and to the Masters of 
such Vessels, as fully and effectually and to all Intents and Purposes as if the 
gaid Foreign Vessels and Masters thereof had been specifically menticned and 
named in the said Act. 

XXVII. And whereas by an Act passed in the Fifty-ninth Year of the Reign 
of His late Majesty King George the Third, intituled An Act to carry into effeet a 
Convention of Commerce concluded between His Majesty and the United States 
of Amerisa, and a Treaty with the Prince Regent of Portugal, divers Provisions 
were made respecting the Duties payable and the Bounties and Allowances to be 
granted upon the Importation and Exportation of Goods, Wares, and Merchan- 
dize into or from the United Kingdom in Vessels of the United States, and in 
Portuguese Vessels, and respecting the Repayment to certain Corporations, Bo- 
dies Politic and Corporate, and sundry other Persons, of the Amount of the 
Sums of Money of which they would be deprived by means of the said Act; 
and it was thereby enacted, that the said Act should continue in force so long as 
the Convention therein recited between His said late Majesty and the United 
States of America, and the Treaty therein recited between His said late Majesty 
and His Roya! Highness the Prince Regent of Portugal, and so long as any Treaty 
to be made with any Foreign Power, with the similar Provision therein-before 
recited, should respectively continue in force; And whereas subsequently to 
the Enactment of the said recited Act Her Majesty and Her Royal Predeces- 
sors have made and concluded with divers Foreign Powers Treaties contain- 
ing Provisions similar to those recited in the said recited Act, and Doubts 
have arisen whether according to the true Construction thereof, the said 
Act doth apply and extend tothe Trade and Shipping of such other Foreign 
Powers ; and itis expedient that such Doubts be removed; be it therefore and 
it is hereby enacted and deciared, That from and after the Ratification of any 
Treaty heretofore made by Her Majesty or any of Her Royal Predecessors 
subsequentiy to the Enactment of the said Act, or of any Treaty which may 
hereafter be made by Her Majesty Her Heirs and Successors, with any such 
Foreign Powers, inwhich Treaty has been or shall be contained Provisions 
similar to those recited in the said recited Act, all and every the Provisions, 
Clauses, Matters, and Things in the said recited Act contained did and shall 
apply andextend tothe Trade and Shipping of such Foreign Powers respectively, 
as fully and effectually to all Intents and Purposes as to the Trade and Ship- 
ping of the said United States and of the said Kingdom of Portugal. 

XXVIII. Declares that this act is aot to be construed as granting powers be- 
yond subsisting treaties. 

XXIX. Enaets that Her Majesty with the Advice of her Privy Council may 
from time to time declare the powers with whom Treaties are subsisting. 

XXX. And whereas by one other of the said first-rnen'ioned Acts, intituled 
An Act for the Encouragement of British Shipping and Navigation, it is enacted, 
that Goods the Produce of Asia, Africa, or America, shall not be imported from 
Europe for Consumption in the United Kingdom, except in certain Cases : And 
whereas by the said Act it is provided that Goods the Produce of Asia or Africa, 
which have teen brought into Places in Europe within the Straits of Gibraltar 
from or through places in Asia or Africa within those Straits, and not by way of 
the Atlantic Ocean, may be imported from such Portsin Europe in British Ships : 
And whereas Treaties beneficial to British Shipping may be made with Countries 
having Ports within the Straits of Gibraltar if Her Majesty were empowered 
to authorize the Importation of such Goods from such Ports in the Ships of 
such Countries respectively ; be it therefore enacted, That in case any Treaty 


shall be made with any such Country, stipulating that such Productions of Asia | 


or Africa shall be imported from the Ports of such Countryin the Ships of the 
same as well as in British Ships, such Goods so imported shall in virtue of such 
Treaty be admitted to Entry in the United Kingdoin, to be used and consumed 
therein, any thing in the said Act of Navigation to the contrary notwithstanding. 
a_i 
THE BRITISH CORN TRADE. 
From the Mark Lane Express, of Sept. 18. 

Since our last we have had uninterrupted fine weather; and the harvesting of 
wheat, barley, and oats, has nearly been brought to a close in all the southeru 
counties of England. Ip the northern counties a large portion of grain has been 
cut and a good deal carried ; much, however, still remains out. 

The damage done to the grain crops in the north by the heavy rains of Wed- 
nesday se’nnight is stated to be serious; these complaints are, however, only 
partial, and we still hope that the result will not prove so unfavourable as is anti- 
cipated. 

Our letters from Scotland are filled with dismal accounts of the damage done 
by the wet and stormy weather lately experienced there. The storm had, how- 
ever, been succeeded by fine weather, and the barley harvest bad been partially 
begun. At Dundee, Aberdeen, and Banff, the vaiue of all kind of corn was 
firmly supported. 

The tempestuous weather which visited England and Scotland f rom the 6th 
to the 10th inst. was experienced about the same time in Ireland; the rain was 
heaviest in the north and north-west of the island, where harvest operations were 
thereby for a time suspended; since then, however, the temperature has been 
mild and genial, and the weather dry ; it is, therefore, hoped that the grain which 
was laid by the rain will be enabled to recover its erect position, and that neither 
the quality nor yield will suffer materially. 

At Belfast, Londonderry, and Newry, very little new corn had made its appear- 
ance; but in the southern markets a good supply of both wheat and oats of this 
year's growth had been brought forward by the farmers. At Dublin, on Tuesday, 
upwards of 1,000 barrels of new wheat were offered, and it was calculated that 
the bulk of the crops south of that town were secured. 

Liverpool), Corn Exchange, September 18.—Since Tuesday, the 11th instant, 
there have been further large arrivals of foreign Wheat, direct from abroad and 
from London, but the fresh supplies of other articles for the corn trade have been 
light. The weather has been uninterruptedly fine 

The duties having declined to 1s per quarter on foreign Wheat, and to 7 1-4d 
per barrel on foreiga Flour, the whole s'ock of both articles will be released for 
home consumption, consisting of 180,000 quarters wheat, and 66,000 barrels flour. 
Of the latter 50,000 are American and sour, having been several years in store 
here. 

Large purchases have been made by town and country dealers, and several 
cargoes have been taken by speculators, and for shipment to the north of Ireland. 
Prices of Wheat generally have advanced Id to 2d on last Tuesday's rates. 

The United States sour Flour has been offering at 233 up to 35s. in quality, 
but only a few retail parcels have been disposed of. 

Sack Fiour, Oats and Oatmeal have all been more in request and have brought 
full prices. In other articles little business has been done, and, the importations 
of the new crop are still inconsiderable. 

To-day there was a good attendance at our market of town and country dealers, 
who bought freely of the foreign Wheats, chiefly Red Baltic at 9s 3dto 9s 9d, 
and 10s. for extra fine quality, alsoof Danzigat 9s 6d upto 10s 3d for high 
mixed samples. Most kinds of Wheatare 2idearer since this day week, and 
the advance is rather more on ordinary foreign. Some small lots of New Irish 
were retailed at 733! to 93 3d. 

The Spectator of Sept. 15 says “* scarcity of food is now experienced by the 
bulk of the English people. Yesterday, the average price having reached 73s 
and a fraction, foreign corn was offered as duty free, the duty paid being only a 
shilling per quarter. It is stated that upward of a millionof quarters of conti- 
nental wheat, in addition tothe previous stock, have arrived in London within 
‘these few days.” 

The manchester Guardian of the 9th of September, has the following : 

Release of Bonded Grain at Liverpool.—On the firat day of the duty at Is per 
quarter, coming into operation at Liverpool, this rate of duty was paid at that 
port on no less than 64,383 quarters of wheat, and on 32,903 barrels flour. 


IRELAND.—NEW AGITATION. 


Another week has passed, and the “ new agitation” in Ireland is in statu quo. 
No more meetings have heen held, and we find no announcemnnts of additional 
Precursor Societies. Mr. O'Connell has written a long letter to the ** hereditary 
bondsmen, telling them what they are to agitate for: but the effect of his rather 
prosy, exhortation must atleast be neutralized, if not overcome by a counter- 
blast from the Reverend Mr. Davern, a Catholic priest of Limerick county, 
has published twe letters to expose and denounce the O'Connell policy. Mr. 
Davern professes, truly we have no doubt, to present the feelings of the pro- 
vincial Catholics, who are made of sterner stuff than their Dublin brethren. He 
writes with exceeding force and earnestness—like one, too, having authority ; 
and such a man in such position must necessarily have great influence over those 
within his sphere of action. He declares that from several Irish counties not a 
shilling will be given to promote the new agitafion, without the security that the 
people shall not be duped again by their leaders. That the effect of this ad- 
dress on the Irish people is feared by Mr. O'Connell and his Ministerial allies, 
is shown by the fact that the newspapers in their interest have not ventured to 
copy it. 

From the first we surmised the failure of Mr. O'Connell's present movement, 





even as a temporary relief from disgust, or a cloak to cover the late foul dis- 
graces: and now we find that in quarters where the movement might have been 
expected to be countenanced, a similar opinion is entertained. —The Spectator. 
The King of Belgium was still in London, September 18th. On that day he 
was present with Queen Victoria at a grand review at Windsor. 

London, Sept. 14.—All the detachments for regiments in Canada have em- 
barked on board the Atholl iroop ship ; those intended for corps in New Bruns- 
wick and Nova Scotia are to be conveyed out by the Eagle, transport, which is 
at present fitting up for the purpose. 


The remains of the lete Prince of Talleyrand ware committed to their final 
resting place in the Church of Valencay, on Weduesday. The ceremonial at- 
tracted by the inhabitants of the little village and the neighbourhood for miles 
round —Paris Paper. 

The Swiss Diet had postponed to the Ist of October the consideration of the 
final demand for the expulsion of Louis Bonaparte. 


Holland and Belgium —The plenipoteutiaries of the European powers as- 
sembled in conference at Monday, for the adjustment of the differences of these 
two countries had not rendered their final decision. 


The steam packet Liverpool will positively leave Liverpool on the 20th inst. 


London, Sept. 19th.—The Consul market is particularly heavy, and a depres- 
sion of } per cent. has taken place, but there appears tu be no cause forit. Va 
rious rumors have been current respecting the West Indies, but they seein whol- 
ly devoid of foundation, and the fall, we think, is entirely the effect of the mar- 
ket, where the operations lately have been forthe rise. They closed at 934 to 3 
for money, and 93% to 94 forthe account; Exchequer Bills left off at 70s. to 
72s. prem. ; and Lidia Stock at 2644 to 265}. 


His Highness the Prince of Oude arrived at Dublin on Monday morning from 
Liverpool, by the Birmingham steamer. His Highness travels in an extremely 
unostentatious manner, accompanied by an interpreter, an English gentleman 
(whose long residence in Ladia has enabled him to become thoroughly acquainted 
with the language of the country), also a cook and two attendants. 


The rickety Spanish Cabinet has at length fallen to pieces. The defeat of 
Oraa, and the failure to procure a loan, seem to have been fatal toit. A new 
Ministry was patched up by the Doke de Frias; but out of the five following 
appointments announced in the Madrid Gazette, the three last are only provi- 
sional. 


President of the Council.......- The Duke de Frias. 
Department of Justice......... Ruiz de la Vega. 
EEE ERS ae” Marquis de Montevirgen. 
Ee ee eee see Marquis de Valgarnera. 
Warand Marine..............- General Aldarria. 


Espartero has at length marched towards Estella, with the resolution, it is 
said, to retrieve the defeat of Oraa. He has a large army under his command, 
and was to commence operations before the capltal of Navarre on the 7th or 8th 
instant. The Carlists, under their General Maroto, an officer of remarkable ac- 


ble, and might prove more decisive in its consequences than any which has yet 
been fought. 
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F rom Spain we learn that the oid ministry has fallen to pieces, and that the 
military operations of Don Carlos were becoming more and more favourable. 


The amnesty of the new Emperor of Austria on his coronation was very 
general, and is the theme of much praise. 


Canada —The following letter is given in the Quebec Mercury, as containing 
the confession of Bouchette and others, on which the Earl of Durham founded 
that part of the Amnesty which applied to them: 


We are authorised to state, that the letter published as a letter of the individe- 
als sent to Bermuda, bearing date ‘ Montreal Jail, June 18th 1838,” is not the 
e:ter upon which the Governor General was induced to act in the proceedings 
which have been adopted with regard tothem. That letter being presented to 
to him by Mr. Simpson, on the part of the prisoners was deemed insufficient, 
whereupon the prisoners transmitted a second letter more distiact and precise, 
which we give below. On this Lord Durham acted. 


. Montreal Jail June 25, 1838. 
My Lord,—We have some reason to apprehend that the expressions used by us 
in a letter addressed to your Lordship on the 18th instant, may appear vague and 
ambiguous. 
Our intention my Lord was, distinctly to avow that in pursuit of objects dear to 
the great mass of our population, we took a part that has eventuated in a charge 
of High Treason. 
We professed our willingness to plead guilty whereby to avoid the necessity 
of a trial, and that to give as far as in our power, tranquillity to the Country, but 
whilst we were thus disposed to contribute to the happiness of others, we could 
not condescend to shield ourselves under the provisions of an Ordinance passed 
by the late Special Council of the Provinee. 
Permit us then, my Lord, to perform this great duty, to mark our entire con- 
fidence in your Lordship, to place ourselves at your disposal; without availing 
ourselves of provisions, whichawould degrade us in our own eyes by marking 
an unworthy distrust on both sides. 

With this short explanation of our feelings, we again place ourselves at your 
Lordship’s discretion ; and pray that the peace of the country may notbe en- 
dangered by a trial. 

We have the honour to be, my Lord, with unfeigned respect, your Lordship’s 
most obedient humble servants, 

: R. 8. M. Bouchette, Wolfred Nelson, R. DesRivieres, L. H. Masson, A. A 
Gauvin. S. Marchesseau, J. H. Goddu, B. Viger. 

The Right Hon. The Earl of Durham, Governor General, &c. &c. 

The confession is certainly couchea in very ambiguous terms, and scarcely 
amounts to any confession at all; but his Lordship, in his anxiety to reconcile 
parties and promote peace, with a generosity of which the guilty were unworthy, 
accepted the confession, such as it was, and acted accordingly. 

The readers of this journal will recollect that we predicted the total failure of 
that new attempt at conciliation; many at the time thought us hasty in our 


i 


tivity, were in high spirits, and ready for the batile; which was deemed inevita- | opinions who now see the accuracy of our judgment. On the promulgation of 


the Ordinance we made the following remarks, in the Albion of 7th July last :— 
‘Such is his Lordship’s Amnesty—it is as sweeping as Schedules A and B 
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19th ult. 
There was still an uncertainty as to the actual state of the harvest. It ap- 


and injuring much of the grain. Subsequently, however, the weather improved, 
and at the sailing of the Royal William hopes had very considerably revived 
Still the harvest will not afford an average crop, and in consequence wheat 
had risen to that point which admits foreign grain. The corn in bond was 
then of course liberated, by which means a supply was thrown into the market. 


don and Liverpool corn exchanges. 
The alarm created by this supposed deficiency has been turned to account 


l iament to-morrow. 


yard on the 17th, at which some thousands were present, who were loud in the 


and very unanimous—because they would admit of no contradiction. An epi- 
tome of the proceedings we have copied from the Chronicle ; it is brief, we ad 


mend it to our readers. 


perously as its author expected. Already we hear of opposition from his own 


session, as the chief supporter of the cabinet—a cabinet which has, and justly, 
lost the confidence of a'l classes,—the Radicals more especially. To this lat- 
ter party the incumbents owe every thing, yet what have they done to reward 
| that class of their supporters for their constancy! Themselves, their family 
connexions and dependents, have, together with Mr. O'Connell and his tail, 
taken away all the good things in the gift of John Bull, while the Radicals as 

a body who have fought the great fight, have obtained little or nothing 

Their voices which have been mainly raised for the adoption of principles ra- 





her than for pay, have been drowned in the stentorian vociferations of the Agi- 
tator, for ‘Justice for Ireland.” This cry which was for some time so success- 
ful in humbugging the public of England, is at last discovered to consist in 
claiming every thing for Ireland, and Mr, O’Connell’s supporters. The Dublin 
Pilot, the Agitator’s journal, in summing up all the new demands, concludes an 
insolent article in the following words :— 

‘““We want enlarged and general employment in Ireland for the people ; and 
for this purpose we must have an immediate grant of atleast one million per an- 
num from the public treasury, towards completing our rail-roads! We have 
had plenty of chaffing—let us now have the money to do the work.” 

Such is the style in which Mr. O'Connell makes his demands upon the public 
treasury, that it is at last beginning to disgust every Englishman, as well as 
every right minded Irishman. The Liverpool Chronicle, a paper in the liberal 
interest, thus speaks of the rapacity of the Parliamentary ministerial members 
generally, and particularly those under the immediate influence of Mr. O'Con- 
nell. 

‘Determined, we suppose, to do good for somebody, when they (the Mem 
bers of the House of Commons), found they could not do any for their con- 
stituents, they began in very earnestness to do it for themselves. I[t was not 
exactly a cry of ‘sauve qui peut,’ but was an adoption of the proverb, ‘Get 
will, who get can.’ Inthe general scramble which ensued, the Irish Members 
seem to have led the way. ° ° Ask the clerks and secretaries 
in Downing Street, and they wiil inform you that the Irish Members have laid 
an embargo upon every place, from a Commissionership of five-and-twenty hun- 
dred a year to the House of Commons porter’s sitnation of five-and-twenty 
shillings a week. Inquire at the Custom-houses and Excise-offices in all parts 
of the country, and you will be told that they are literally crammed with the 
imports of Hibernian searchers, landing-waiters, guagers, lockers, and so forth, 
from the highest to the lowest grade of office. A whale ora minnow—a shark 
or a shrimp—nothing is too great, nothing too small, since the Irish tail inthe 
House of Commons found that it had a head, and that head withal furnished 
with a mouth, and that mouth provided with a capacity to swallow. And it is 
the same in every branch of the public service. The Irish interest at the 
Treasury is as omnipotent as it is craving.”” 

So much for patriotism and “ Justice for Ireland.” A new election which 
we hope is not afur off, will, it is generally believed, put a number of the present 
members to the right about; and as soon as twenty or thirty more Conservative 


in power. 








We refer our readers to the latest intelligence in another column from the Lon- 


the populace, and to demand a repeal of the corn laws; and strange as it, 
may appear, the Morning Chronicle is not behind hand in this business, although 


demands for universal suffrage, equal rights, annual Parliaments, and all that sort 
of thing. The orators were, as usual on such oceasions, very loud, very frothy, 


mit, and rather humorous, but it nevertheless contains a programme of the farce 
as well as a list of the principal dramatis person, and in that state we recom- 
The new scheme of agitation by Mr. O'Connell has not turned out so pros- 


countrymen, and liberals too—and the English Radical press hold him in much 
less estimation than formerly. Mr. O’Connell, appeared throughout the last 


7 | 
votes can be secured in the House of Commons, a Tory ministry will be again 


in the Reform Bill, and will be as effective in checking further treasonable 
movements as the Reform Biil has been in silencing demands for further reforms. 

‘It is divine to forgive, but mercy should not in all eases usurp the seat of 
justice. What is there in the respective cases of those criminals that entitles 
them to such wholesale clemency! Does his Lordship suppose it will be effee- 
tual in extinguishing the embers of revolution? If so, he never was more mis- 
taken. Does he imagine that the act will be set down to the score of magnani- 


By the Royal William we have received our regular London iiles to the| mity? If so, he is equally mistaken—for it will be ascribed to fear, as we have 


heard it done a dozen times already.” 


We well recollect that these passages were ted upon by diffe- 





pears that from the 6th to the 10th of September, heavy rains fell all over the | rent journals, particularly the Montreal Courier, a paper which has steadily 
kingdom, which had the effect of retarding the ripening, as well as beating down | and consistently supported the measures of the Governor General. Now mark 


the effect of three months experience upon that same journal, as set forth ia 
the following paragraph, under date of the 8th inst :— 

It is needless now to disguise the fact, that the entire policy that has been 
pursued, has utterly failed to secure the results contemplated. It has spoken a 
language which the mass of the Canadians have not in any degree understood, 
which bas been interpreted to them by crafty mento mean the very reverse of 
what it was intended to convey, and which has degraded in their eyes the Govern- 
ment it ought to have made them love and revere. Were we to detail all that 
we know upon good authority, of the lamentably perverted notions the habitans 


by Radical politicians, who have not failed to use their best efforts to excite entertain of the mistaken generosity which hasbeen shown by the Executive to- 


wards the rebel leaders, we should be looked upon by those who have not similar 
opportunities of judging, as credulous fools. Itis our sincere conviction that 
the high-minded policy pursued has not been mercy to the habitans, it will, we 


its masters in Downing street would vote agaiust a repeal of those laws in Par- | fear, prove a snare, entwiling miseries upon them and their fellow-subjects more 


severe than those yet experienced. As for the banished individuals, who have 


There was a large meeting of gentlemen of the Liberal persuasion in Palace- been the cause of so much fuss, both here and in Britain, we will not waste any 


more ink upon them. 





The Royal William, Capt. Swainson, arrived on Wednesday morning, after 
a passage of twenty days, having encountered head winds for eighteen! 
She is anoble vessel, and made her passage, all things considered, well. The 
applications for passage were very numerous and pressing, and she has brought 
with her no less than seventy two, besides tetters and freight. In consequence 
of her crowded state and rough passage, some complaints have been made, and 
as usual exaggerated. There was no deficiency of provisions as has been stated, 
nor were the passengers put on short allowance of water—the Captain, it ap- 
pears, on seeing the continued unfavourable state of the weather, and a great 
deal of waste, put a limit on that used for washing, not for drinking. She has 
many passengers already engaged, and will sail positively on the 20th at 2 P.M 
The following has been sent to us for publication. 

To the Editor of the Albion. 

Leat the public should suppose that there was a scarcity of provisions om 
board the Steamer ‘* Royal William,” on her late voyage from Liverpool, we 
feel it our duty to give a short statement of facts obtained from several of the 
passengers. It was only within a week of her arrival that the passengers were 
requested to use a limited quantity of fresh water for washing,—there was an 
abundance for drinking purposes, and over 300 gallons on hand when they ar- 
rived, besides which she had condensers on board to make fresh water. 

As to the eatables and wines, we have heard no complaints of short quantity: 

The coals lasted until the morning of her arrival,—fires, therefore, were only 
dependent on other materials for the forenoon. 

The quantity of coals taken on board in Liverpool was less than last voyaga, 
not, however, solely for the purpose of taking light freight, but in order to make 
the vessel more buoyant. 

When she left port the first time, she was considered unnecessarily deep, and, 
as she experienced very heavy weather on that passage, it was thought she would 
certainly make the present one in 19 days, and that a supply of coal for twenty 
days would be sufficient. 

As to the last number of passengers, those who were not furnished with 
‘‘State-rooms,” were aware of the fact, before they engaged ‘ Sofas,” and 
such was the anxiety to come in her, the Agent in Liverpool was run down with 
applications before she sailed. It is not the first time a cabin has been crowded, 
even in Packet Ships’ and Steamers, and we hope it will not be considered an un- 
pardonable offence in the case of the Royal William, especially as she has prov- 
ed herself to be an excellent sea-boat, and Captaln Swainson, we believe has 
given every satisfaction to his passengers. 

Since the interesting description of the manner of blowing up the sunken ships 
in the Thames, which is in this days columns was sent to press, we have receiv- 
ed an account of the supplementary and final proceedings. ‘Phey are equally 
interesting in themselves and important to science as those already given ; but as 
we have have not room for their insertion at this late hour we must postpone 
them till our next. 

By the late British Custom Law (see the preceding page) American apples 
are admitted into England at a duty of one or two shillings per barrel. 


Passengers.—In the steam ship Royal William—.Messrs Neil, Wappaus, E. 
Menlove, Lewis Strasser, Jos. Wood, J. M. Howe, Jas. Gordon Bennett, Saml. 
F. Ibbottson, De Lavelle, Bradbrook, Hodson, J. H. Eimer, Lamore, Jno. Rigby 
Jos. Adshead, Rock, Jos. Sagar, Jno. Malcomson, Barr, Mrs. Barr, Messrs Jno. 
Rutter, Holford, Fosdick, Ely, David Shaw, Thos. Richardson, Isaac Grahem, 
Hogvet, Bassett, Dwyer, Mr. Bettridge, lady, and 2 daughters; Misses Yielding, 
Bradbrook, Libbertz, Cox, Mrs. Donshea, Mrs. Cox, Mrs. Searle and servant, 
Mrs. Dumford and child: Miss Dawson, Mrs. Cox, Miss Mount, Mr. Bassett, and 
lady, Master and 4 Misses Bassett, Messrs Lloyd, Wooster, Selle, Carson, Leneia, 
| Ravel, Col. Ellison, and servant, Mr. McIlvain, Mr, and Mrs. Searle, child and 
servant, Messrs. J. D. Prince, Jas. Dann, Lawrence, Richardson, J. T. Crooks, 
| Thos. Gurenthall, Mrs. Col. Cox, Mrs. Col. Ellison, Mr. Donshea, John Alcock, 











| Mr. Richardson, M. Maury an: servant, ©, Phillips, and servant, Col. Scott, apd 
| servant, Alfred Webb, and servant ie 
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POLITICAL EPIGRAMS. 
The Home Secretary—( Russell.) 
Johnny, ’twas sure a sad quandary, 
That made you our Home Secretary ; 
Where could we find (I never flatter) 
One less at home in any matter? 


Reason by Lord John for keeping Ministers tn power. 
Tories, if for your Queen you'd gain 
One prosperous and peaceful hour, 
Your only course is to maintain 
Us Whigs and Radicals in power. 


Thus every voice you're sure, to win, 
Aud fix her throne beyond a doubt ; 
Fer we'll be loyal if we are in, 
And you'll be loyal though you're out. 


Palmerston. 

Full taany a Ministry I've seen, 
For now twice twenty years ; 
And still what’er thé list has been, 

There “ Palmerston ’’ appears. 
I wish to know—for much I shun 
Too quickly to condemn— 
Did they all rat to Palmerston, 
Or Palmerston to them! 


ENIGMA, BY MISS SEWARD. 


Found in her Will, with a direction toher Executors to pay £50 to the person 
who should discover the true solution. It is said that at yel remains a 
slery. 
ponkers The noblest object in the works of art; 
The brightest gem which Nature can impart ; 
The point essential in a lawyer's lease ; 
The well-known signal in ‘he time of peace ; 
The ploughman, when he drives his plough ; 
The soldier's duty aad the lover's vow ; 
The planet seen between the earth and sun ; 
The prize which merit never yet has won ; 
The miser’s treasure, and the badge of Jews ; 
The wife's ambition, and the parson’s dues. 


Now if your noble spirit can divine 
A corresponding word for every line, 
By all these letters clearly will be shown 
An ancient city of no small renown ! 


A FEW WORDS ON HANDS. 


As different as their moral natures and their personal appearances are the hands 
of a lady and those of a gentleman—as different as iron and silver—as the 
branch of the gnarled oak and the tender stalk of the the most delicate of myr- 
tles. The genileman’s, fit to wield the sword—itself a weapon,—whose beauty 
is in the firmness of its grasp and in its powerful symmetry. The lady's, a dain- 
tiness, made to bear only flowers, and such fairy and beautiful things as will not 
harin its delicacy or pollute the perfect chastity of its hue—to fondle the strings 
of the lute or the ivory tongues of the pianoforte—to cool with its kind palin 
the heated forehead of a beloved one,—whose pressure bringeth a year's joy and 
hope,—ove: whose fingers love’s breath seems to have shed a warm bloom. Lord 
Byron tells us that ‘there is, perhaps, nothing more distinctive of birth than the 
hand; it is almost the only sign of blood which Aristocracy can generate ” 
There isa little of self-love in the motive his Lordship had in making this re- 
mark, because, as we believe it ia very well known, he had a beautiful hand him 
self—alihough, since it was much more what a woman's should be than a man’s 
in relation with his sex, we always regarded it as a deformity, just as the most 
fertile and finest-coloured mustachois upon the lip of a lady are generaliy regard- 
ed as something having an aspect bordering on the horrible The chief objection 
tothis remark,and we will not allude to any other, is, that though our female 
Aristocracy have, scarcely with exception, very beautiful and delicate hands, 
there may be found hands among the ignoble quite as capable of setting off a 
ring, aud make a white handkerchief look objectionably black. One of the 
most beautiful hands we ever saw is that of the fair authoress of the most fear- 
ful and German of English romances, and the widow of one of our greatest 





Avion. 


lengths from 10 feet to 18 feet, and one folded into the form of a book with 
covers. They are coloured, and give a lively idea of the pageant. 

We are here obliged to stop, although we have not described a tenth of the 
beautiful works of art which we examined ; but we may resume the descri tion 
at a future opportunity. 


Bloomingdale Classical Institute —On Monday last we witnessed, with feel- 
ings of uninixed gratification, the exercises of the pupils in this establishment in 
Elocution, an accomplishment which is sedulously taught here, as an integral 
branch of the system of education adopted by the learned and judicious clergy- 
man who presides over the institution. We have reason to know that the Prin- 
cipal—the Rev. R. T. Huddart—has bestowed much and careful attention to 
systems of instruction, and has endeavoured to adopt such branches as shall be 
most consistent with solid and useful information, and such modes of teaching as 
should be best calculated to fix the instruction imparted. He has been as suc- 
cessful in bis results as all those must be who earnestly strive for efficient means 
to good ends. He has laid the foundations—for, at school, no more than the 
foundations can be laid—of many a sound classical scholar, many a clear headed 
mathematician, many a luminous reasoner, many anacute man of business, ma- 
ny a brilliant orator. 

It is with the last that we have here to do. 
less an orator. 





Ina republic every man is more or 
The Charter, Assembly, and Congress elections, those of corpo- 
rate bodies, societies, and co-partneries, the debates on public matters, on which 
every one is free to declare his opinion—all these and divers other causes, inde- 
pendent of those permanent ones derived from the pulpit, the bar, and the legis- 
lature, render it imperative on American citizens to cultivate Rhetoric and Elo- 
cution. They are arms necessary for action anc defence in the general collision 
of public opinion. It is therefore evident that Mr. Huddart has decided well, in 
making this art a branch of his scheme of education, and has managed well in 
preventing it from interfering with other and solid parts. 

It was therefore, as we have said, that with much satisfaction we observed 
the force, grace, and truth, with which the speeches and dialogues selected for 
the occasion were delivered. With the exception of one or two junior speak- 
crs, the orators were exempt from the heartless, sing-song delivery, which cha- 
racterises school-speaking so generally. It was evident that the young gentle- 
men understood the spirit of the language which they uttered, and added thereto 
an energy of enunciation, anda grace of action, that rendered the whole highly 
impressive. 

We forbear from bringing forward the names of individuals, as we would not 
even in a slight manner be instrumental in checking the aspirations of those 
whose names we might omit. Soflice it, that altogether the exhibition was ex- 
cellent, and even the Principal himself might be satisfied with the credit acquired 
by his pupils. 

A short lecture on chemistry, with illustrative experiments, followed the exer- 
cises, and the whole was concluded with an elegant light refreshment to the nu- 
merous and gratified visitors on the occasion. 





The Harpers have just published the following works, viz. : 

Public and Private Economy Part II.—By Theodore Sedgwick. The well- 
known character and talents of the author will secure this little work a favourable 
perusal, and an examination of the subject matter will not fail to gratify the readers 
of the book. 

How to Observe.—By Harriet Martineau. In all things Miss Martineau is 
original, and in this work will be found an original and curious train of thought 
We here learn “ how to observe” after the author’s manner, and if we may judge 
from the variety of incidents and the reflection arising from them, here present- 
ed, she has ‘* observed ”’ to great purpose. 

Personal Memoirs of Major Richardson, Montreal: Armour and Ramsay, 
1838.—These memoirs treat particularly on ‘* The singular oppressions of that 
officer while in Spain, by Lieut.-General Sir De Lacy Evans,” and are highly 





poets. Her hand it seems shameful to allow her to use, even for the advance- 
ment of the worthiest object—gem as it is, which milk even might pollute and 
the purest snow irremediably tarnish. We have also seen many beautiful hands 
wearied at their needle in show-reoms and shops, into which merciless women 
drag even the very best of men. Hands, we contend, are women’s most iire- 
sistible charm to persuade us against our most excellent and most powerful re- 
solutions, on matters mostintimately connected with our interests. Eyes can 
look a great deal, especially blue ones (which we pronounce the finest of any)— 
lips, also, smile us into compliance with considerable ease—but there have been 
found men with hearts sufficiently strong to resist both. We are not aware of 
any man whose heart, however, could resist the pressure of his own by the hand 
of his beloved one--the printing-press has done a great deal, but nothing can 
press with such certainty asa lady’s hand. This assertion admits of no correc- 
tion whatever; if any pereons imagine that it does, they are, in all courtesy we 
inform them, mistaken. The hand also is the most secret medium of inter- 
course between lovers—their eyes not only look, but are looked at. It is im- 
possible to place them behind their shoulders. Smiles, when love awakens 
them, are apt to be so beautiful that they are sure to be remarked by more than 
her or him for whom they are intended; but the hand can bring about a recon- 
ciliation or renew affection, so stealthily as well as vehemently and sincerely, that 
while it enables the parties to understand one another better than any other means, 
nobody is at all aware that the lady’s has squeezed the gentleman's, or his her's 
—a squeeze of the hand being a sort of amatory pistol, very effective in its ef- 
fects, but all over in an instant. The hand, also, it should never be forgotten, 
bearsthe aweetest of all bonds—the marriage ring, the emblem of the perfect 
union of two human beings. To its custody is this treasure given—a treasure 





which gives to it its chiefest beauty—lovely as it is itself—which sheds round it 
the halo of a thousand associations, and makes it the keeper of the heart's 
regaiia. 

— 

New Engravings and Works of Art.—We have had much gratification in 
looking over a port-folio of engravings just imported from England and France 
by Mr. W. Colman, of Broadway. Some among them are perfect gems of art, 
and as the subject is entirely within the plan of this journal, we shall not scruple 
to make a few remarks concerning them. 

1. Rice Wynne, Esq.—This is a portrait in Mezzotinto, from a painting by 
Pardon. The subject is a hunting piece, in which the chief figure is on horse- 
back. The animated expression of the rider, the spirit and exquisite anatomy 

of the horse—a white one—the fine grouping of the accessorial subjects, and 
the scenery itself, mark ‘t for a fine picture, and valuable independently of the 
consideration of individual likeness. The size of the plate is 24 inches by 
18 inches. 

2. Infant Wesley.—A mezzotinto by Payne, from a painting by Newenham, 
of the infant Great-grandson of the Rev. Charles Wesley. In all classes of 
the community, but more particularly in those, styled religious, the name of 
Wesley awakens an interest. This portrait does not communicate any stronger 
associations than merely the name, butas a picture of infaotine loveliness, ex- 
quisitely touched as well as chastely designed, it has few if any superiors in the 
works of art. 

3. The Orphan.—Painted by Salter, and executed in Mezzotinto by Hodgetts, 
represents a poor Match Boy, with squalid features, attenuated form and rag- 
ged apparel, the very picture of a miserable outcast, yet with an expression of 
features that irresistibly arrests the sympathy of the beholder. 
composition well executed. 

4and 5. Fascination and Procrastination —Two female heads expressive of 
those properties, executed in imitation of crayon drawings. The ideas, as por- 

trayed in the several countenances of these two heads, are characteristic ina 
high degree of the subjects. 

6. Effie Deans in Prison.—This is a coloured lithograph, vividly illustrative 
of a beautiful but pathetic scene in “The Heart of Mid Lothian.” 
sents the lovely and unfortunate girl setting ona wooden bench, on which a 
miserable bed is laid; she is in a deep and apparently painful reflection; near 
her is a bible, between the leaves of which a drooping rose-bud is hanging, and 
the tout-ensemble displays a scene of blighted youth and hopeless misery. 

’ 7, 8, 9, 10, &c. Lithographic representations of the procession at the coro 
nation of Queen Victoria. They all differ from each other in point of time and 
piace, one being that of the military and the state carriages as they pass into the 
Perk ; a second, near the Abbey; a third, the grand foot procession up the 
Abbey to the Nave ; a fourth, thereturn; &c. Kc. 


This isa good 


These prints are of various 


It repre- | 


interesting to those who have watched the military progress of the British 
Legion. 





TRANSATLANTIC STEAM SHIP COMPANY—NEW YORK AND LIVERPOOL. 

The regular days of sailing of the steamers ROYAL WILLIAM and LIVERPOOL are 
fixed as follows :— 

From Liverpool. From New York. 
20th Sept 2th Oct. 2th Oct. 12th Nove mber. 

The Royal William, Capt. Swainson, will leave Liverpool, as above mentioned, on the 
20th inst., and will sail from New York 18th October. Her character for speed and safe- 
ty is already well established, she is divided into separate compartments by water tight 
iron buik heads, which plan has given such security and confidence to the public. 

The Liverpool is a splendid new steam ship, purchased by tho company from Sir John 
Tobin, 1050 tons burthen and 464 horse power. Her cabin accommodations will be of the 
most finished description. She leaves Liverpool on the 20th October, and New York on 
the 12th November. 

Fare to Liverpool one hundred and sixty dollars, for which wines and all stores are fur- 
nished. No second cabin passengers taken. 

An experienced surgeon will accompany each vessel. 

Letters sent by these ships will be charged 25 cents per single sheet. larger letters in 
proportion. A bag will be appropriate dto letters for the Conunent of Europe, and they 
will be taken onthe payment, in addition to the ships postage as above, of the regular 
English post«ge from Liverpool to the port of departure from England to the Contiuent, 
which port should be designated on every letter. 

Fifty tons (measurement of light goods will be taken per Royal William at the rate of 
five pounds sterling per ton freight, if offered timely. 

For passage or treight, apply to 

ABM. BELL & CO. 
Oct.13. JACOB HARVEY, 28 Pine st. 
PANISH LANGUAGE—ORAL SYSTEM.—Professor Rabadan is organizing his even- 
S ing clasees for the season. Gentlemen disposed to join them will please to call at his 

sidence, No. 5 Reade St., corner of Centre St.—The Ist Class will commence on Tu s- 
day the 2d of October, at 7 o’clock P.M, precisely, and coutinue every other day from 
7 to8. 

Ic Terms, in class, $10 for one corse of 30 lessons. 


(Sept. 29 3t. #1 








Pease, (son-in-law of the late Thos. Eliot, Esq., of London, organ builder) respect- 
fully informs them he has an extensive musical establishinent of Piano Fortes, Music, 
&c., and that he is prepared to execute orders for the justly celebrated Grand Action 
Piano Fortes, which are superior for tone and workimanship to any 


in the country, his in- 
struments have received first premiums scveral times at 


the different Fairs held in the 


city of New York, and he his the pleasure of annuuncing that he has again received the 
first prermum at the late fairheld September 15th, 1538, for the best toned grand action 
Piano Forte. P Te: 

A very extensive assortment of Piano Fortes of New York and Boston manufacture, 


for sale whulesale and retail at the lowest New York prices 
Pease, New Yok «& 
Cariton House, will! 


Orders addressed to Wm 
Boston, Piano Forte warehouse, 333 Broadway, neariy opposite 

e duly attended to. {Sept.29-6t) 

TANTED, to go to Canada—a person competent to give instructivi in Music, and in 

\ / the French language—apply at No. 13 Pine street, up stairs—ollice No.12, between 

the hours of 0 and 12 A.M, 

WV RS. LEWIS, pupil of Henry Herz, continues to give instructions on the Pianoiorte 

i Singing and thorough Bass, at her own residence, and likewise at that of her 

‘For terius, apply to Mrs. Lewis, 422 Houston street, corner of Crasby treet 

| Sept. 22-1f.] 


(Aug. 4.-tf,1 





’ 
pupils, 


ro suti 
i ENRY VILLERS, M 


lil TiMes. 

D., DENTAL SURGEON, has removed to this city, from A}- 
vany, to No. 85 Liberty street, (near Brovdway,) New York. Where he performs 

every Operation in the Dental Ait liis charwes are reduced one third from the usual de- 

mand elsewhere ; and his operations guaranteed equal, if hot superior lo any other old 

estadlished practitioner in this city. 


DP N. B. Tuition in Mechanical and Dental Surgery as usu |. Frees REDucEp. 
tJune 30-tf.) 
pet GUITAR & SINGING.—Mr. T. Bishop, professor of the Spanish Guitar 
WwW and Sinving Schoo!s and families attended wiilia ten miles of the city 
A class for the Frerch language, Monday, Wednesday, and Friday evenings, No. 2 


Mercer street. {s15-3m") 
ore 3ON’S PREMIUM REFRIGERATOR—Made to order and for sale wholesale and 
retail. 
A great variety constantly on hand, and warranted. 


G, & W. H. Jennison, 
June 23-ly.* 


corner Varick and Charlton sts. 
THE HUMAN EYE. 
R. ELLIOT, OCULIST, 303 Broadway, corner of Duane street, confines his practice 
to the DISEASES OF THE EY& AND IMPERFECTIONS OF VISION, from an 








incipient degree of inflammation to the m ost complicated diseases. 
he Eye examined with the powerful optical instruments, invented by Dr. E., by which 
he can detect the slightest indication of disease or weakness of that organ. Glasses fit 


ted (as usual) to the particular defect. Sep 1. 


MPORTANT DISCOVERY.—The undersigned Surgical and Mechanical Dentist, re 


spectfully informs the citizens of New York that he has succeeded by indefatigable 
perseveran ve, in setting artificial teeth on gold plate to the upper gum without the use of 
45p8 Or ahy other fastening whatever, advering firmly to the gum by the sole pressure 
ot the atmosphere They are inserted without the le ast pain. For references and re- 
comin at - a thousand of wiich could be secured.) the undersigned refers to his 
printed Cire oneof which may be seen hanging in the American Museum. Having 
lost all his upper te-th, the undersigned now wears anentire upper set, fixed inonthe 
above pi e, Which may be seen and examined by calling «t his off Lvery other 
operation in Dentistry performed in the best and most complete manner 


SAMUEL B. SMITII. 


Surgical and Me 





J. SYLVESTER, STOCK AND EXCHANGE BROKER, 130 Broadway, 
made to 


October 13, 





S & 22 Wall 

e street, New York, has ect arran draw nan 

Britain and Ireland, in sums from £5 and upwards. Upon any part of Great 
Buys and sells uncurrent money of all kinds atthe best rates, and attends to Ex, 

business inits various branches. change 
Drafts collected on all parts of the United States, Canadas, and Europe, for the 

of which persons can draw at sight. Proceeds 
8. J. Sylvester respect{nlly begs to notice thathe has no other offices but at 130 B: 

way and 22 Wall street, which has been established for the last 13 years. Letters meet 

prompt attentionif addressed (June9-tf.) 8. J. SYLVESTER, New York 


TO BUILDERS AND OTHERS. 


Offic: of King’s College, Lot-Street, Toronto, Opposite the College Avenue. 
EPARATE Sealed Tenders, for the undermentioned Buildings of the intended Univer. 
versity of King’s College, Toronto, Upper Canada, will be received by the Bursar of 
the University, on or before the first day of November next, viz: 

No. 1. The South-East Building, containing the Students’ Apartments &c. 

No. 2. The South side of the Quadrangle, containing the Chapel, Library, Museum 
Lecture Rooms, &c. «i 

No, 3. The South-west Building, containing the Hall, (pro. tem.) Proctor’s Apartments 
Steward’s Rooms, &c. 

The Drawings, Specifications, &c. of the several Buildings, may be seen at the Office 
of Mr. Thos. Young, Architect, No 98, Newgate Street, between the hours of ten and four 
from the 20th of September to the Ist of November, 1838. 

Each Contractor to provide two good and sufficient Sureties for the due performance 
of bis Contract or Contracts, and the envelope of each Contract to be numbered and q)- 
rected as above desciibed 

The Council reserve to themselves the right of deciding whether any of the Tenders 
are such as they will accept ; and they do not bind themselves to take the lowest Tender 
unless they are satisfied of the competency of the person tendering to perform his yn’ 
dertaking in a workmanlike manner. 

By order of the Council of the University of King’s College, bearing date this Fifth day 
of September, 1838. (Sept. 22-4t.) JOSEPH WELLS, Registrar & Bursar. 

STATE OF NEW YORK. -_ 
SECRETARY’s Orrice, Albany, July 16, 1838. 

Sir—I hereby give you notice that at the next general election of this state, to be heid 
on the 5th, 6th, and 7th days of November next, a Governor and Lieutenant Governor are 
to be elected. 

I hereby give you notice that a Senator isto be chosen in the First Senate District 
in the place of Coe S. Downing, whose term of office will expire on the last day of De. 
cember next. JOHN A. Bix. Secretary of State 

To the Sheriff of the city and county of New York. 

N.B. The inspector of election in the several wards in your city and county wil! give 
notice of the election of four representatives to Congress from the Third Congressionaj 
District.—They will also give notice of the election of Members of Assembly, and for 
filling any vacancies in county offices which may exist. 











The above is a true copy of the notification received from the Secretary of State. 


JACOB ACKER. 
Sheriff city and county of New York. 
Sheriff’s Office, July 28, 1838. 
All the public newspapers in the county will publish the above once in each week unti} 
the election, and immediately after send their bills to the Sheriff's office. [Aug.18-tf,) 


BRITISH STEAM SHIP “GREAT WESTERN.” 
1390 tons burthen., James Hoskin, R. N , Commander. 
NEW YORK TO BRISTOL. 
. The regular sailing days of the above ship, for the remainder of the year, are fixed as 
ollows :— 
From Bristol. 


From New York. 
2st July. 


16th August. 
8th September. 4th October. 
27th October. 22d November, 

Rates of passage, to Bristol, including provisions, wines, &c.—For berths in the main 
saloon, or cuddy, thirty-five guineas, ($163,33): in other parts of the ship, thirty guineas, 
($140) ; steward’s fees £1,10, or $6,66 ; children under 12, and servants, half price. Letters 
received on board, will be charged 25 cents per single sheet; larger letters in proportion. 
A bag will be appropriated to letters for the Continent of Europe, and they will be do- 
posited therein on payment, in addition to the ship postage, as above, of the regular Eng- 
lish postage from Bristol to their port of departure from England to the Continent, which 
port of departure should be designated on the letters. 

The ship can carry about 100 tons of goods, and persons wishing to import goods by this 
conveyance, and who have no established correspondents at Bristol, will have every re- 
quisite facility provided on application to the subscriber; and the like facility will be af- 
forded to those shipping goods from this to Bristol, for their transmission from thence to 
their place of destination. 

A Surgeon is permanently engaged in the ship, an’ every provision made for the com 
fort and security of the passengers. 
toFor passage by any of the trips rrom New York, ox freight. apply personally, or by line 

RICGARO IRVIN, 98 Front st 
(June 30} Agent of the Great Western Steam Suip Co. 





PACKETS FOR HAVRE. (Second Line ) 
le New York on the Ist, andfrom Havre on the 24th of «»ch month during the 
yea 


——— 


r:— 

Ship UTICA, J. B. Pell, master, will sail from New York on the Ist January, May and 
September. From Havre on the 24th February, June and October. 

Ship CHARLES CARROLL, W. Lee, master, from New York on the Ist February, June 
and October. From Havre on the 24th March, July and November. 

Ship ERIE, Edw. Funk, master, from New York on the Ist March, July and November. 
From Havre on the 24th April, August and December. 

Ship BALTIMORE, Jas. Funk, master, will sail from New York on the Ist April, August 
and December. From Havre on the 24th May, September and January. 

Agent in New York BOYD & HINCKEN, No. 9 Tontine Building 

Agents at Havre BONNAFFE BOISGERARD & CO 


NEW YORK AND HAVRE PACKETS. 
From New York on the 8th, I6th, and 24th of each month. From Havre on the Ist, 
Sth, and 16th of every month. Having made a new arrangement for the sailing of these 
packets, the subscri bers will despatch them as above, and in the fellowimg erder, viz. 





Ships. Masters. | Days of Sailing from New- \Days of Sai.ing from Mavre. 
fork. 

Burgundy, J. Rockett, |Jan. 8, April 24, Aug. 16,/Feb. 16, June 8, Oct. 1, 

Rhone, W. Skiddy, “ 4, Bey 6, * Sitechkt, “ ww, “ 4, 

Duch. d’Orleans, Richardson,| ‘* 24, ‘ 16, Sept. 8) “ 8, July i, “ 16, 


Ville de Lyon, C. Stoddard,|Feb. 8, ‘“* @, “ 16) 
Francois Ist, W.W.Pell,| “ 16, June 8, *“ 
Emerald, W.B.Orne,| “ S84, © 16, Oct. 


Silvie De Grasse,) Weiderholdt |March 8, “ 24, “ 6) “ 1 


16, 8, Nov. 1, 
SMiApi' i, *§ Mw * 
Oo * GC Au. & ~ WN, 
e “ 8, 





Dec. 1, 
Poland, Anthony, | “ 16, July 8, “ StiMay 1, “ 1, “* @ 
Albany, |J. Johnston,| “* 24, ** 16, Nov. 8] “ 8, Sept. 1, “* 6, 
Louis Philippe, |J.Castoff, |April 8, ‘* 24, Dec. 16) “ 16 ~ Sree. 3 





, 
Sully, (D. Lines, i “* 16, Aug. 8, ‘* %4)|June 1, = § = §¢ 
These are all vessels of the first class and ably commanded, with elegapt aeccommeda- 

tions for passengers, comprising all that may be required for comfort and convenience, in- 

cluding wines and stores of every description. Goods sent to either of the subscribers at 

New York, willbe forwarded by their pa:kets. free of all charges except the expenses 9c 

tually incurred ) BOLTON, FOX & LIVINGSTON, 22 Broad-st, 

WM. WHITLOCK, Jr. 46 South-st. 


NEW YORK AND LONDON PACKETS. 
To sail on the Ist, 10th, and 20th of every month 
This line of packets will hereafter be composed of the folowing ships, which wil sue 
ceed each other in the order in which they are named, sailing punc tually from New York 
and Portsmouth on the Ist, 10th, and 20th, and from London on the 7th, 17th, and 27th, of 
every month throughout the year, viz :- 





Ships. Masters. |Days of Sailing from New| Days of Sailing from 
| York. | Lendon, 
St. James, W Hl. Sebor, \Jan. 1, May 1, Sept. 1,,Feb. 17, June 17, Oct. 17, 
Montreal, 8. PB. Grifiing, ee = ae Oem = was Pe i, 
Gladiator, T. Britton, ; * 20, * 20, “* 20,March7, July 7, Nov. 7, 
Mediator, Champlin, ‘Feb. 1, June 1, Oct. 1, “* eee ten © We, 
Quebec, oom | “me * & =a me -. we, ’ 
Wellington, D. Chadwick, «8, “ ®, “~ Mi April 7, Aug. 7; Dec ’ 
Philadelphia, E. E. Morgen, ‘Marchi, July 1, Nov. 1,, “ 17, * 7, * 7 
Samson, R. Sturges, i-m * “« 10, a * , ¢* WH 
President, | J.M.Chadwick, “« © “* 2, ‘** @0,\May 7, Sept.7, Jan. 7, 
Ontario, H. Huttlesten, April 1, Aug. 1, Dee. 1,, “ 17, “ 17, % 17 
Toronto, R. Griswold, * 30, “ 10, ot * @& = 7, «* 8, 
Westminster, |G. Moore, “« 2, “* 2, * @,\June 7, Oct. 7, Feb. 7, 


These ships are all of the first class, about 600 tons burthen, and are commanded by at 
ind experienced navigators. Great care will be tuken that the Beds, Stores, &c. are of t)9 
hest description. The price of cabin passage is now fixed at $140, outward, foreach adult 
which includes wine and liquors. Neither the captains nor owners of these packets wi! 
ve responsible for any letters, parcels, or packages, sent by them, unless regular Bills 
Lading are signed therefor Apply to 

GRINNELL, MINTURN and Co. 134 Front street, 

JOHN GRISWOLD, 70 South street, New York, orto 
GEORGE WILDES and Co. No. 19 Coleman streat, Londen 
GARRATT & GIBSON, Portsmouth 


NEW YORK AND LIVEK POOL PACKETS.—NEW PLAN. 
The Proprietors of the several Lines of Packets between New York and Liverpeol 
have arranged for their sailing from each port on the Ist, 7th, 13th, 19th, and 25th of every 
month, the ships to succeed each other in the tollowing order, viz 








Ships. | Captains. jVays of Sailing irom New Days of Sailing from 
| } York. Liverpool. 

Pennsylvania, J. P. Smith, July 7, Nov. 7, Mar. 7,|Aug. 25, Dec.25 April 25 
St. Andrew, ian | * 13, “ 13, “ 13,/Sept. 1, Jan. 1, May 1! 
Orpheus, Bailey, “fo @ oh Soa © tp eae Se 7, 
Roscius, |} Collins, 1 *oe *§ Se © Be * BB, * mw , 33, 
Cambridge, | 1. Bursley, faug. 1, Dec. 3, April },; “ 19, “* 19, “ 10, 
Independence, |E. ye, Pi. See Se eed “Eee ‘Ree § 
Virginian, | 1. Harris, “ 13, “ 13, “ 413,)Oct. 1, Feb. 1. June 1, 
Oxiord, J. Rathibess, | “35, “RM * Mi? % * % * 

Siddoas, | Britton, om «#8 *Cmi* ® = Bm * i, 
North America, | Hoxie, Sept.1, Jan. 1, May 1,] “* 198 “ 19, “ 19, 
Roscoe, |J.C. Delano, | “ 7, “ 7, “© 7) % 95, © 95 “ 98, 
Sheffield, F. P. Allen, |} «© 33, * 33, “© 433,/Nov. 1 March1, July 1, 
Europe, [A.C.Meskel “6, “16% * Bi* &| * % ¢ 4, 
Sheridan, | Depeyster, 7 J & © Bebis ee oo oe 
Columbus, | Cropper, loet , roe. em * mB wm Ff 
Geo.Washington) H. oe a gee eS Fit oe Se we Se eB 
United States, |N.H.Holdrege,| “ 13, “ 13, “ 13,/Dec. 1, April 1, Aug. }, 
South America, | Barstow, |e ©. oe 2 ee Shae. oe.” UD 
Garrick, |N.B.Paimer, | “ 95, “ 25, “ 95) “ 13, 93) “ 13, 
England, |B. L. Waite, |Nov. 1, Mar. 1, July 1,) “ 19, “ 19, “ 19%, 


These ships are all of the first class, and ably commanded, with clegant accommeda- 
tions for passengers. Tie price of passage trom New Yoik to Liverpoo) is fixed at $140, 
and from Liverpool to New York at 35 guineas, including wines stores, and bedcing. 

Neither the captains nor owners of these ships will ve responsible for any letters, par 
cels, or packages sent by them, unless reguiar bills of lading are signed theretur. 

Ageuts for ships Oxford, North America, Furore, Columbus, South America, Fngland, 
Orpheus, and Cambridge, GOODHUE & Co. or ©. H. MARSHALL, N.Y, 

BARING. BROTHERS & Co., Liverpool, 

Agents for ships St. Andrew, Virginian, Shetheia, and tinted States, 

ROBERT KERMIT. & 
T. & I. SANDS & Co., Liv 

Agents for ships Pennsylvania. Independence. Roscoe. and Geo. Wesbington, 

GRINNELL, MINTFERN & Co . 124 Front-st.. N.Y, 


erpool 








ul Dentist, No. 1) Laight St near St John's Park 
Mik PREMIUM GOL MEDAL, siiver Medal, and Viploma ot the Atwericas institute 
were awarded fort ‘vest Incorruptible Teeth, supe nethod of tnserting aud 
fixine then m the nth. snd tMorovements in the art of Dentistry,” to JONATHAN 
DODGE, V.D. Member of e Medical Society of the city and county of New York. of the 
Lyceum of Natural History, &e. &c. Operative Surgeon, Medical and Mechanica! Dent st, 
No. 5 Chambers. ‘near ( latham street.) New York. 


CFah. 31) | 


WITDFS, PICKFPSGILI, & Co.. Rumford-st.. 1 verpeol 
Agents for ships Shakspeare, Siddons, Sherd -» and Gerrw k. ’ 
* K. COLLINS & © 0., New York. 


WM. & JAS. TROWKN & Co, Liverpoot. 





i 


